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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Sudbscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matcer 








\ Y Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrel! & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B, Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylos Co. 

Culumbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, * 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co, 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pitisburg,R.S, Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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> ** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within rbree days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


cM ow BRA ¥™ 
2 


TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—-ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED-—GOWNS 
B. 








7 East 21st Street, New York 


:¢€4.32 3 34::3:¢ & 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 

10 © Weest 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 





Iss GALLAGHER 
WANTED A FEW MORE SELECT CUSTOMERS 
BY THE DAY OR AT HOME . 

207 East 35th Street. New York 


a Ae ee ee Se 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 





F. 


HATS AND BONNETS 











OUMANS—H AT S&S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





A Fe ee 
GOWNS 


15 West joth Street 


BURGER 


E AN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 





P A U x» &§& N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





xz .¢: A @OCROR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 








RANK DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 





M ME Vv. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 


IMPORTER AND MAKER OF ROBES AND 
TAILOR GOWNS 


SCHROEDER 


55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves,, New York 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


Mtés 
EVENING DRESSES 


10 West 35th Street, New York 





A ra 6 ma oe 
° FORMFRLY WITH A, BARNES 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
TO ORDER 
28 West 35th Street, New York 








M Pi. wit. &@ 0 & 
= LATEST DESIGNS IN GOWNS 

AND WRAPS 
42 East, roth Street, 


Bar Harbor New York 





Iss HARMAN BROWN 
HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIRRE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 


11 East 33d Street 
— 


ELEGANTES 
Paris 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 3oth Street 
New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 
: - £2 st Se 


MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 

FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





H. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers, 
W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem.. N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
I., Box 66. 


ZBeRY ARODEN 
JAPANESE ART OBJRCTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 








" PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N.Y. 











DIED 


Clendenin.—Suddenly, 13 Oct., James 
W. Clendenin. 

Furman.-—Suddenly, at Saranac Lake, 
13 Oct., John C. Furman, in the 46th year 
of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Albee-Matthews.—Miss Louisa Shaw 
Albee, of New-Castle, N. H., to Mr. Ed- 
ward Roscoe Matthews of Valley Forge, Penn. 

Groves - Batcheller, — Miss Marion 
Groves, daughter of Mr. George M. Groves, 
to Mr. Adam Batcheller, of New York. 

Hoffman-Draper.— Miss Helen F. Hoff- 
man, daughter of Mr. Richard F. Hoffman, 
to Dr. William Kinnicutt Draper, son of Dr. 
William H. Draper, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Burr-Hayden.—Mr. Calvin Burr and 
Miss Mabel Langdon Hayden, daughter of 
Mr. William B. Hayden, will be marsied at 
the house of her parents on Wed., 7 Dec. 

Floyd-Wells.— Mr. John Gelston- 
Floyd and Miss Elizabeth Wells, daughter of 
Mr. Lawrence Wells, will be married at the 
Church of the Ascension, on Wed., 9 Nov. 

Mead - Cleveland. — Mr. Robert C. 
Mead and Miss Elizabeth M. Cleveland, 
daughter of Dr. Clement Cleveland, will be 
married in the Church of Zion and St. Timo- 
thy on Wed., 9 Nov. 


WEDDINGS 


Griffiths- Tredick.—Mr. Percival Davis 
Griffiths, of London, England, and Miss 
Gertrude Bailey Tredick, daughter of Mr. 
Titus Salter Tredick, were married in St. 
John’s Church, Portsmouth, on Wed., 19 
Oct., the Rev. Henry Hovey officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Mary De Peyster Bailey. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Aurelie de Mauriac, Miss 
Justine De Peyster, Miss Clara Irwin, Miss 
Yates, Miss Hovey, Miss Harriet Post Swann, 
Best man, Dr. John Vanderpoel. Ushers, 
Messrs. Charles Pfizer, Jr.. Arthur Phiffs 
Ripley, Beverly W. Robinson, Carl Boyd, 
Reginald E, Bonner, William Harnett, Rich- 
ard T. Rokeby. 

Lord-Tiffany.—Mr. Frederick R. Lord 
and Miss Edith Tiffany, daughter of Mr. 
Henry Dyer Tiffany, will be married in St. 
Peter’s Church, Westchester, on Sat , 22 
Oct., the Rev. Dr. Frank M. Clendenin, 
assisted by Archdeacon Charles Tiffany, offi- 
ciating. Maid of honor, Miss Isabel Perry 
Tiffany. Bridesmaids, Miss Elsie Hill, Miss 
Florence Bergh-Brown, Miss Constance Trow- 
bridge. Best man, Mr. William D. M. Lord. 
Ushers, Messrs. Robert D. White, George 
Fox Tiffany, Oswald Jackson, Augustus 
Barnard. 

Drury-Sands.—At the Congregational 
Church, Haydenville, Mass, on 27 Sept., 
by Rev. Mr. Buck and Rev. Mr. Harding, 
Josephine Stratton Sands, daughter of the 
Jate Dr. Henry B. Sands, of New York, to 
Frederick W. Drury, of New York. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brooks.—Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks and Miss Josephine Brooks have gone 
to Hot Springs, Ark., for several weeks. 

Claflin.— Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Claflin 
will spend the winter at Lakewood as usual. 

Flagler.—Mr. and Mrs John H. Flagler 
will spend the winter at the Langham. 

Jennings.—Mr. Oliver E. Jennings has 
taken 73 Park Avenue for the winter. 

Juilliard.—Mrs. A. D. Juilliard will 
spend the autumn at Tuxedo. 

Low.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Low 
will occupy their new house, 57 W. 52nd St., 
this winter. 

Mackay.—Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay have taken Mrs. Richard Irvin's 
house, 12 W. 36th St., for the win‘er. 

Powers.— Mr. and Mrs. James G. Pow- 
ers have returned to their town house, 5 W- 
87th St., for the winter. 

Ward —Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Hen- 
shaw-Ward sailed for England yesterday t 
spend the winter in Lincolnshire, where Mr. 
Ward has taken a place. 
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MUSIC 


Rosenthal.—Rosenthal will give three 
piano rectatals at the Carnegie Music Hall on 
Wed. eve , 26 Oct., at 8.15; Sat. aft., 29 
Oct., at 2.30, and Tue, aft., 1 Nov., at 


a 


Smith.—Gerrit Smith has resumed his 
weekly free organ recitals at the South 
Church, Mad. Ave., cor. of 38th St., on 
Mon. aft., 17 Oct., at 3 o'clock. At this 
recital he had the assistance of Miss Marguer- 
ite Hall, mezzo soprano, and the program in- 
cluded two posthumous pieces by Mendelssohn 
and one by Gounod, just published, and played 
on this occasion for the first time in this 


countiy. 


DANCES 


Ardsley.—A dance was given at the 
Ardsley Club on Fri., 14 Oct., in honor of the 
women golfers who had been playing there 
during the week, Among those present were 
Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Dunham, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Rauch, Mr. Guy Phelps 
Dodge, Mr and Mrs. W. H. Shippen, Mr. 
Auguste Vatable, Dr. Holbrook Curtis, Col- 
onel and Mrs. Eugene Griffin, Mr. Edward 
E. Jaffray, Mr. William L. Graves, Mr. J. 
R. Hatmaker, Mr. and Mrs. De Witt Coch- 
rane, Mrs. Reginald De Koven, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Terry, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Wallace, Mr. J]. C. Parish, Miss Maule, 
Mr. Edward C, O’Brien, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Cassatt, Mr. Center Hitchcock, Mrs. Walter 
Katte, Miss Katte, Mrs, Charles Moller, 
Mrs. Wilbur Little, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Archbold, Miss Archbold, Mrs. James Mc- 
Vickar, the Misses.Cassatt, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Stiles, Mr. A. V. S. Cochrane, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Thomas, Miss Thomas, Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Bacon Mr, and Mrs. 
Frank L. Montague, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Gould, Mr. and Mrs. J. Norman De R. 
Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs. F. Kingsbury 
Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mr. 
and Mrs, Howard Jaffray, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Bishop, Mr, and Mrs. Frederick Bull, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Allen Townsend, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Kendrick Bangs, Mr, and Mrs. 
Morton S. Paton, Mr. and Mrs. W. Lan- 
man Bull, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Low, the 
Misses Low. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The women’s championship 
was played last week on the links of the 
Ards'ey Club, The full 18 holes was played 
over and the distances were : 


Out. .20§ 22§ 290 122 37§ 300 21§ 370 317—2,419 
In...285 24§ 140 237 235 355 375 35° 475—2,097 


Total, yards 
The sixteen to qualify on Tuesday were : 


THE FIRST SIXTEEN 


Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills— 

Out .... sean 5 564564 6 5-46 
Be. «<2. cee 5 6 36 3 5 6 § 7-46— 92 
Miss Edith B. Burt, Philadelphia Country— 

Out ....caseael 656466 § 6 6—50 
In.......... .7 § 4 6 4 6 § & 7—S0—I00 
Miss Madeline Boardman, Essex County Club, 
Manchester— 


Ott ..ccnmaee 7 6 
BR... . se veeaean 6 


5 8 6—52 
6 6—S0—I102 


4465 
545 48 6 


_Miss Grace B. Keyes, Concord (Mass.) Golf 


C 


M ccactnben 85 546647 6—51 

ER.. .ccccseeeld 7 6 HEI S$ ¥ J—St—t08 
Miss Carol Eidlitz, Ardsley Clab— 

oe EE er 5 5 8 467 6 6 7—54 

B.. sousens 653647 6 6 6—49—103 


Mrs, Wm, Shippen, Morris County Golf Club— 


Me since eee 546476 5 8 7—§2 
Id. «. seein 645 § 4 6 6 7 8—5I—I03 


: Miss Maude K. Wetmore, Newport Country 
ub— 

Out. ..e..00003 6 6 47656 9 5—O9 

! s-ceereee § 6 § § 8 7 8B J—SS—104 


Irs. J. E. Greiner, Baltimore Country Club— 

. scouf 6 CBE Fs 8 oe 
i - ee eS § 676 § 6 6 6—50-106 
Miss Rath Underhill, Queens County G, C,— 

OU... wee 56 § 3 8 G9 4 8 S—SE 
in. scence 67574 7 6 6 7—55—106 
Miss Alice Strong, Seabright Golf Clab— 


teccereee § 7 4 6 § § 7 5-50 
In. wean $746 5 9 6 8 7-§7—107 


( 


Miss Frances E. Griscom, Merion Cricket Club— 


Me coins $22 ¥- 3 6 3 6-3 
__ ee 665 8 4 8 6 6 § §54—107 
Mrs, Edward A. Manice, Pittsfield (Mass.) G. C.— 
SS $48379 6 8 s—ss 
Min ssset~s -7 5 5 64 §5 6 7 7—§2—107 
Miss Marion Shearson, Chicago Golf Club— 
EES 6 510 366 5 7 6—54 
eens. 73 $947 St P-39——e 


Mrs, W, Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol G. C.— 


C8... nw S748 7 Ss 
Mlveia>iie toa’ 5 6 § 6477 6 8—54—108 
Miss K. K, Cassatt, Philadelphia Cricket Club — 

i wine waged 37 $4885 7 7. 3-58 
WR nsd wanowed 65 367 8 7 610 §58—t109 


Miss Harriet S. Curtis, Essex County Club, Man- 
chester— 


5 77 6 6 7-58 
5 46 § 6 7—§I—109 


Miss Beatiix Hoyt won the prize for the 
best gross score. Those who did not qualify 
were: Mrs. H. Ashmore, Baltusrol Golf 
Club; Miss Helen Parris, Ardsley Club ; 


Miss B. C. Howe, Pittsburg Golf Club ; 
Miss F. K. McLane, Baltimore Cricket 
Club; Miss Ethel Wickam, Shinnecock 


Hills; Miss Elsie Cassatt, Philadelphia Cricket 
Club; Mrs. W. M. Gorham, Philadelphia 
Cricket Club ; Miss Lucy H. Herron, Cin- 
cinnati Golf Club; Mrs. A. DeWitt Coch- 
rane, Ardsley Club; Miss C. G. Willis, 
Morris County Golf Club; Mrs. M. M, 
Van Buren, Ardsley Club; Miss A. L. Day, 
Morris County Golf Club; Miss L. D. Max- 
well, Queens County Golf Club; Mrs. F. 
B. Keech, Ardsley ; Miss Elinor A. Ander- 
son, Scranton Cricket Club; Miss M. de L. 
Merian, St. Paul, Minn., Town and Country 
Club; Miss Agnes Helen Davis, Ocean 
County Hunt aud Country Club ; Miss Sophia 
Starr, Huntingdon Valley Cricket Club; 
Mrs. J. T. Welles, Englewood Golf Club ; 
Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Tuxedo; Mrs. F. E. 
Zerrahn, Brookline, Mass., Country Club; 
Miss Reid, St, Andrew’s Golf Club ; Mrs. 
Caleb F. Fox, Philadelphia Cricket Club ; 
Miss Jeannette Kittridge, Ardsley Club ; 
Miss Lillian Brooks, Ardsley Club; Miss 
Helen Shelton, Morris County Golf Club; 
Miss H. H. Maule, Philadelphia Cricket 
Club; Mrs. J. Curtis Patterson, Hunting- 
don Valley Cricket Club; Miss Grace 
Chaucey, Dyker Meadow; Mrs F., L. Eld- 
ridge, Ardsley Club; Mrs. C. S, Farnum, 
Philadelphia Cricket Club; Mrs. H. Lewis, 
Philadelphia Cricket Club; Miss M. C. 
Maule, Philadelphia Cricket Club; Mrs. N. 
M. Garland, Marine and Field Club; Mrs. 
J. C. Tappin, Westbrook; Miss Aline S. 
Taylor, Philadelphia Cricket Club ; Miss G. 
L. Maxwell, Queens County Golt Club ;Miss 
M. Murphey, Albany Golf Club. 

The first round of the championship was 
played on Wed., 12 Oct., by those who quali- 
fied in Tuesday round and resulted as follows: 

Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol Golf 
Club, beat Muss Harriet S, Curtis, Essex 
County Club, § up and 4 to play. 

Miss Carol Eidlitz, Ardsley Club, beat Miss 
Marion Shearson, Chicago Golf Club, 2 up 
and 1 to play. 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club, beat Miss Grace B. Keyes, Con- 
cord, Mass., Golf Club, 4 up and 3 to play. 

Miss Edith B. Burt, Philadelphia County 
Club, beat Mrs. E. A. Manice, Pittsfield, 
Mass., Golf Club, 2 up. 

Miss Ruth Underhill, Queens County Golf 
Club, beat Miss Madeline Boardman, Essex 
County, 1 up in nineteen holes. 

Miss Frances E. Griscom, Merion Cricket 
Club, beat Mrs. William Shippen, Morris 
County Golf Club, 7 up and 5 to play. 

Miss K. K. Cassatt, Philadelphia Cricket 
Club, beat Mrs. J. E. Greiner, Baltimore 
County Club, § up and 4 to play. 

Miss Maude K. Wetmore, Newport Coun- 
try Club, beat Miss Alice Strong, Seabright 
Golf Club, 3 up and 2 to play. 

On Thu., 13 Oct., the second round of 
the championship was played in the morning 
with the following result : 

Miss Caro! Eidlitz, Ardsley Club, beat Mrs, 
W. Fellowes Morgan, Baltusrol, by 8 up and 
6 to play. 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills, beat 
Miss Edith B. Burt, Philadelphia Country 
Club, by 6 up and § to play. 

Miss Frances C, Griscom, Merion Cricket 





Club, beat Miss Ruth Underhill, Queens 
County Golf Club, by 6 up and 4 to play. 
Miss Maude K, Wetmore, Newport Golf 
Club, beat Miss K. K. Cassatt, Philadelphia 
Cricket Club, by 4 up and 3 to play 
In the afternoon the handicap match was 
played, for which the entries and scores were: 






: Gross, H’cap, Net 
Miss Lucy H. Herron........... 99 9 ge 
Mss. FP. ©. Zersaha,.......0000 106 16 go 
ke SS 103 11 92 
Miss Helen Parrish............. 107 15 92 
Mrs. C.S. Parnum..........,.. 114 19 95 
Miss Agnes Davis............... 110 15 95 
Ries Bisie Cacestt.........0000 104 9 95 
Mrs, M, M. Van Buren......... 113 17 96 
Mes, F. L. Eldridge........2.0.. 114 18 96 
Miss Helen Shelton............ 107 10 97 
ot 1 eee 108 i 97 
Mrs. W. Shippen.......2..0000 105 8 97 
Miss AliceStrong.... .......... 107 9 98 
Miss Ethel Wickham........... tit 12 99 
Miss L. D. Maxwell............ 119 20 99 
Miss Grace Chauncey .......... 114 15 99 
Miss Lillian Brooks............. 118 18 1co 
Mrs. J. C. Patterson............ 119 19 100 
eel 110 8 102 
Miss Grace B, Keyes........... 109 7 102 
| ER ee 121 18 103 
3} 3” “ees 119 16 103 
Co ee, Sr v2 9 103 
NS ES 113 10 103 
Mrs. A, De Witt Cochrane...... 113 9 104 
BOE OUND. o'c0 osccsccccces 12 17 104 
Sy MEE sinc cassesevcses 124 20 104 
ce a tS errr 121 15 106 
eee 117 10 107 
Sg Actdivcdciesrstesue 123 16 107 
Miss Boardman...............-- 116 9 107 
Pe I csp c08edwe cesses 120 12 10% 
BEG FP. By BORER s ccccccccccuse 125 17 108 
ee OF eee 132 20 112 
Miss Aline S. Taylor........... 135 20 115 
Mrs, E. A. Manice........ ....128 9 119 
Bajos Murphy....cccccssccccees 14! 20 123 

Both first and second places were a tie, 


which, when played off, was won as follows : 


Miss Lucy Herron— Gross. H'cap, Net. 


Out...665396 5 6 6—52 

ER. 008 6435477 5 6—48—I00 9 91 
Mrs, F, E, Zerrahn— 

Out....6 8 6 368 7 8 6—55S 

BOs cos 75465677 6—53—I11!1 16 95 


The tie for the second prize in the same 
event was decided by the following cards : 


Miss B. C. Howe— Gross. 
Out....456666 5 8 6—s52 
TM cced 65464867 6—52—104 1 93 
Miss Helen Parrish— 


Out....45665669 8—55 
BBs ceed 65466767 8—55—110 15 95 


H'cap. Net. 


In the semi-finals, played on Friday morn- 
ing, Miss Hoyt beat Miss Eidlitz by 4 up, 5 
to play, and Miss Wetmore beat Miss Gris- 
com by 4 up and 3 to play. 

The mixed foursome match, played on 
Friday afternoon, resulted in a tie between — 


Gross, H’eap. Net. 
Miss Davis and W.H. Coles....94 8 86 
Miss Howe and M. S. Paton..... 97 11 86 


They tossed a coin for the prizes, Miss 
Davis and W. H. Coles winning. 

The best gross score was made by Miss 
Elsie Cassatt and James H. Tyng, as fol- 
lows : 

SEE odetncoses $443 56 5 § 4—41 
BBcccccccs-csof §. $16 GF OS § OB 

In the finals played Sat. between Miss 

Hoyt and Miss Wetmore, the cards were : 


Miss Hoyt.......... $$ 643665 5 § 645 
Miss Wetmore......4 6 § 3 6 6 § 6 5—46 
Miss Hoyt......6 4 3 § 4 * * * *~—22—67 
Miss Wetmore..5 6 4 6 § withdrew—26—72 


*Byes not played. 


Miss Hoyt thus winning the championship 
for the third time. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 12 Oct., Mr. 
and Mrs, E. H. Butt, Dr. and Mrs. Amory 
Chapin, Mrs. John G. Cushing, Miss 
Cushing, Mrs. W. Earl Dodge, Mr. David 
H. King, Jr., Mr. A. J. Forbes Leith, Mrs. 
Chas. Ridley Smith, Miss Smith, Mr. J. B. 
Tatler, Hon. W. W. Vivian, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzhugh Whitehouse. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


He good news is that another stock 
company is to be attached to a New 
York theatre and it is Mr. Charles 


Frohman who has added this to his other 
theatrical activities. The Madison Square 











Theatre, not so long ago the scene of Hoyt’s 
stage revelings, is to be the home of the new 
stock company which is composed of New 
York favorites such as Fritz Williams and 
E. M. Holland) The company appeared on 
Monday night in a translation of a farce by 
Alexandre Bisson, called On and Off, which 
has run for a year in Paris. 


Cyrano de Bergerac is doing good business 
at the Garden Theatre and even those who 
are not ranged among the admirers of Mr. 
Mansfield have to admit that his portrayal of 
the hero is a notable achievement, 


The Christian, thanks mainly to the title 
and to the popularity of Miss Viola Allen, is 
likely to draw full houses wherever it is 
presented, 


The Rivals have been so very well received 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre that their stay 
in New York is to be indefinitely prolonged, 


The Lyceum Company is to appear on 25 
Ootober in Trelawney ot the ’Wells, which 
sounds like the title of an English novel or 
that of a Royal Academy picture. 


Yankee Doodle Dandy with the Casino 
cast is to be seen at the Grand Opera House 
for the week. 


The Little Corporal is still at the Broadway 
Theatre and doing so good a business that its 
successor, The Jolly Musketeers, 1s not set 
down for a date as yet. 


The Fortune Teller, at Wallack’s, is play- 
ing to full houses. 


Mr. John Drew and his manager have a 
bonanza in The Liars, the popularity of 
which, great at the start, appears to increase 
with the lapse of time. 


Hotel Topsy Turvy is likely to remain at 
the Herald Square for several weeks, it indeed 
it does see the old year out there. 


Aida is on its second week at the Ameri- 
can Theatre, the management having broken 
through its rule of only one week to-a pro- 
duction when extraordinary popularity ot Aida 
became evident from the very first represen- 
tation. 


Catherine is to be produced next week at 
the Garrick, and the New York public wil 
have an opportunity to see some prime favor- 
ites again, Among these Annie Russell 
heads the list, and others are Ethel Barrymore, 
the Les Monyes and Miss Elsie de Wolfe. 


At Columbus Theatre As You Like it is 
being pertormed by competent players, among 
whem is Mary Shaw. 


Italian grand opera is to be heard at the 
Casino, rendered by the Royal Opera Com- 
pany. The performances for the week inciude 
Carmen and Faust. 


Two old plays, Pique and the Little Va- 
grants are being revived at The Murray Hill 
and The Star respectively. 


The Bride-Elect, Sousa’s tuneful and popu- 
lar opera, is being sung at the Harlem Opera 
House. 


A notable event on the vaudeville stage is 
the appearance at the Pleasure Palace of the 
distinguished tragedienne, Madame Janau- 
sheck in a one-act play, Come Here. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Sporting Life, 
American—8.15, Aida. 

Bijou—8.20, The Marquis of Michigan. 
Broadway— 8.15, The Little Corporal, 
Casino—8.15, Italian Opera. 
Columbus—8.15, As You Like It, 
Daly’s—8.'5, A Runaway Girl, 
Empire—8.15, The Liars. 

Fourteenth Street—8 15, The Sign of Cross. 
Fifth Avenue—8.15, The Rivals. 

Garden T heatre—7.45, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Garrick - 8.15, A Day and a Night. 

Grand Opera House 8, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Harlem Opera House— Bride-Elect 

Herald Square—8.15, Hotel Tepsy-Turvy. 

K nickerbocker—8.15, The Christian 
Lyceum—8.15, The Adventure of Lady Ursula. 
Madison Square Theatre—On and Off. 
Wallack’s—8.1¢, The Fortune Teller. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor's—Variety. 

Pastor's Continuous performance. 

Weber & Field's— Burlesque. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace—Continvous performance. 
Eden Mus¢e—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc, 














FOR CYCLING 


OUR MEN’S 





535 FIFTH AVENUE 
STREET GOWNS AND 


I. It is not a divided skirt. Il. 
Equally graceful when on or off the cycle. IV. 


STADLER AND FALK 


MAKERS OF 


HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
NEW YORK 


FUR GARMENTS MADE 


COATS borer AND REMODELED 


The only makers of the §, & F, Patented Safety Cycle Skirt 


This skirt possesses the following advantages : 


Our street suit and our cycle costume exhibits were awarded the first prizes 


at the 1898 Model Doll Show held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


When on the cycle it cannot be blown up or catch in wheel. 
For Outing, Cycling, Walking or Golf. 


FOR GOLF OR WALKING 


DEPARTMENT MAKES A SPECIALTY OF RIDING AND GOLF BREECHES 














GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YORK. 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers 





FORSYTHE’S 
TAILOR-MADE 


WAISTS 


FOR AUTUMN AND EARLY WIN- 
TER WEAR. 

We are showing an unusual 
collection of seasonable fabrics— 
flannels, silks, velvets, poplins, 
satins, etc., in black, white and 
fancy, latest foreign novelties ; 
all sizes in stock, 32 to 42. 


WAISTS MADE TO MEASURE AT 
THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE 


JOHN FORSYTHE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
MeEn’s 
865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AND WOMEN’S FURNISHINGS 





NEw 
SILVERWARE 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S REQUIREMENTS, 
EMBRACES EVERYTHING MADE IN SILVERWARE, EITHER FOR 
HOU:EHOLD OR PERSONAL USE, INCLUDING CHESTS IN MATCHED 
PIECES OF SPOONS, Forks, CUTLERY, ETC. 

As WE ARE MAKERS OF DISTINCTIVE PATTERNS IN BOTH 
STERLING SILVER AND GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, THE GREATEST 
LATITUDE IS OFFERED IN VARIETY WITH CORRESPONDING RANGE 
OF PRICES 


THE 


Mapison SQUARE 


Meripen, Conn ; 


SoLIp SILVER 
SILVER PLATE 


MERIDEN COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS 
208 Firrn AVENUE 


CanapvAa Brancu, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





FACTORIES : 

















ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cover- 
ing the entire body like an additional 
skin. Perfectly elastic, fitting like 
a glove, but softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons cown the front. 
Made for Men, Women, and Young 
People. Most convenient to put on 
or off, being entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. 


Send for illustrated booklet. Address dept. B.B. 





‘HAIR CLOTH 











PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. 


Nothing takes the place of HAIR CLOTH for Street, Evening and a Skirts 
Send for * Hair Cloth and its Uses Free. 
is ‘* The Survival of the Fittest,’’ and must nec- 


essarily De used 


Do not be deceived. 
Accoruion-pleated flounces and ruffles or cords will not suffice. 


to give a s*tis- Ask for our Trademark of horses. 


factory stffen- 
on — part 


ITS USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, "Basque 
Pieces, Collars, Collarettes on Children’s Closks, Epau- 
lets, Flat Vests, Flat Yokes, Habit Basques, Jacket + kirts, 
Muffs, R-vers, - mall Capes, Small Jacket Fronts, Bustles, 
and any other purpose requiri g an interlining. 

Not less than aten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds out 


la petticoat from the feet and acts as a safety guard in a bicycle skirr. 


The High Class Dressmaker and Ladies’ Tailor will use Hair Cloth. 


Use Black, Grey or White in Styles. 
Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. 
146/3, 200/3, 206/3. French Imperial, 2065/4. 


Largest Man» facturers in the World o7 
French and Herringbone HAIR CLOTH. 


Fre.ch, 


iv 








HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Ex positicy 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36th Si. 


Correct GARMENTS FoR ALL Functions, 


The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 








LNCLISH BOOT MAHERS 
*GOLD MEDAL PARIS 1889+# 
Makers of fine Footwear for 
Men and Women. 
Specimens always kept on 
hand for immediate use. 
Boots for Riding, Polo, Skat- | 
ing, Hunting. Coachman’s and 
Livery Boots. 
FirtH AVENUE COR. 42ND ST., | 
NEW YORK 








FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


| A collection of portraits of ladies originally publishedll 


in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, £3.08) 
by Vogue, 3? West 2gth Street, New York, 
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Uch laudation has there been of the beneficent influ- 
ence of home life, and from the beginning of the 
activity of women outside of the domestic circle 

intense has been the melancholy over the necessity that com- 
pelled the sex to bread-and-butter-getting outside the family 
nest. Another aspect of family life is rarely, if ever, 
touched upon, it being, by common consent, pretended that 
the beatitudes about home are, of a truth, realized in the 
life there. No good ever yet resulted from blinking the 
truth about any human condition, nor is life made pleasanter 
in this instance by assuming that very close relations between 
human beings are a guaranty of happiness. 

The truth is that every adult human being needs space and 
privacy, two requirements almost invariably ignored in the 
family. By space is meant not material demensions, such as 
room space, but the more subtle space of atmosphere for indi- 
vidual development. Family jarrings result, largely, from too 
persistent propinquity and from differences in temperament. 
The darge majority of people have little or no imagination 
and they are incapable of making allowance for the idiosyn- 
crasies of others, the result being that they allow themselves 
to be irritated by the little faults, and great ones as well, 
which are exhibited in daily intercourse. Men usually es- 
cape this irritation as their interests and activities lie for so 
much of the time outside of the home ; and those women, 
also, who are engaged in professional, industrial, commercial 
or philanthropic work are little affected by those inevitable 
minor discords that result from the communion of family life. 


It is a fairly safe average rule that the larger the outlook, 
the more diversified the interests apart from home life, the 
happier and more wholesome will the life be. The mother 
and daughters whose world centres around home happen- 
ings are usually dwarfed intellectually and morally, since all 
the breed of mean little qualities flourish in the atmosphere 
of pettiness engendered by undeviating attention to small 
things. The irksomeness of family life is felt at times by 
all, but few realize that one of the principal contributing 
causes is the cramped quarters into which individuality is 
thrust. Room to grow there should be in the family, inter- 
ests outside of the family should there be ; then and not un- 
til then will the now fictions of home life develop into facts. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


MEN APPEARING MORE HABITUALLY IN EVEN- 
ING DRESS—A FEW WITCHCRAFT PRAC- 
TICES—-WHERE THE PLAYWRIGHT 
MISSED FIRE—A PLEA FOR 
HAND GLASS USE 


T is noticeable that theatre audiences show 
I a large proportion of men in evening 
dress, which is sure indication that the 
habit of conventional apparelling is growing 
among Americans. ‘There has been a marked 
change in the attitude of men outside of metro- 
politan fashionable life toward matters of costume 
during the period in which Vogue has preached 
appropriate dress, and it is not too much to 
claim that it has been largely responsible for 
this desirable change in men’s appreciation of 
the value of dress. A nation in its~ pioneer 
stages may be excused for indifference to the 
conventions which make human intercourse 
agreeable, but as the strenuousness of living- 
getting becomes eased, it is the bounden duty 
of the individual to take heed to the social 
graces, among which the art of dress holds a 
prominent place. In this matter of evening 
dress for the play, contrast the appearance of 
New York audiences of to-day with those of 
even ten years ago, and note the air of elegance 
imparted by the uniformity of black and white, 
and the special grooming that evening dress 
necessitates, and how impossible it was for 
audiences made up of men in business suits or 
who, though in black coats, were most miscel- 
laneous in trouserings, to escape the effect of 
provincialism. 
% 
¥ * 

Ancient formule for securing the romantic 
affection of some especial man or woman form 
an interesting part of an entertaining and in- 
structive paper on witchcraft in ancient India. 
Most love charms, it appears, are not sweet, 
but have more in common with imprecations 
used for hostile sorcery. Beside various kinds 
of plants used to inspire love, one desiring 
mastery over another, whether to secure affec- 
tion or domination, resorts to devices, one of the 
most interesting of which is to make either a 
clay or metal image of the person desired, and 
on the breast of which image the lover places his 
foot and mutters charms. Or he might make 
such an image of dough—using flour of black 
rice—rub it with mustard oil, cut off the limbs 
and sacrifice the image in fire. But the heart 
he must himself eat, else the person would die. 
Such very prosaic objects as nail parings are 
used extensively among some peoples, who 
employ them for the purpose of driving a person 
mad, while girls use the same thing to gain the 
love of a youth. Absurd though the practices 
of witchcraft are, the ethnologist discerns in 
them the beginnings of sciences and religions, 
and a study of the superstitions of many peo- 
ples reveals to him the fundamental alikeness 
of all branches of the human family, mentally 
as well as physically. ‘*The precious lesson 
taught by anthropology and ethnology is the 


VOGUE 





knowledge and consciousness of the unity of 
mankind.”” 


* 
* * 

It is significant that a certain speech, deliv- 
ered impressively by the star actor in a comedy 
that is drawing crowded houses, falls flat when, 
as is evident by the stage business, it was ex- 
pected by the playwright that it would win a 
round of applause. The sentiment expressed is 
to the effect that women are not worth sacrifices 
on the part of men. Can it be that the world 
moves even in the matter of rebuking by si- 
lence flings at woman as a sex? 

* 
* 

Never was the hand glass more vitally a 
dressing-room necessity than it is in this season 
of stiff feather decoration and odd-shapedness 
as to hat. Queer are the effects in an assem- 
blage of women where autumn millinery 
abounds, for disastrous to nose and general 
profile are the placings of many wings and 
breasts and tips. Shrink not from sharp mirror 
scrutiny in a room with windows unshaded 
by curtain drawn or blind trimmed. Face 
the sad facts of hollow cheek, dark circled 
eye, or pinched nose. Estimate mercilessly 
with the hand mirror’s aid the becomingness 
or the disfigurement of milliners’ effects before 
they are subjected to public scrutiny. Few 
spectacles are more grotesque than that of a 
placid, somewhat worn face surmounted by 
riotously disposed feathers or ones poised at 
giddy angles. There must be some model of 
hat or bonnet that is most becoming to each 
individual, and this should be selected as nearly 
as the current fashions will permit. On this 
the trimming should be disposed so as to make 
the wearer’s face and head appear at their best. 
If the neck is short and thick, the flowers or 
rosettes under the hat brim at the back should 
be rather scant and unobtrusive as to color. 
Only the tall woman can wear with becoming- 
ness the picture hat surmounted with waving 
feathers, and even she must be fresh as to com- 
plexion, or she will add apparently to her years. 
The stage this winter promises opportunities to 
study the trying qualities of black plumes ; 
even now there is more than one of this class 
on view in fashionable theatres, and «the. dis- 
criminating woman will admit to herself that 
youth is the time of black plumes as well as 
of roses. 


A GLEAM OF LIGHT 


Man and a woman sat reading, the one 

an evening paper, the other an Italian 

novel. Though the sitting room was 
charming and the home one of taste and re- 
finement, the master and mistress were not, 
and had never been, happy together. Marry- 
ing without love, without congenial tastes, 
years of misery had followed. It had come to 
be an accepted fact by each that the only way 
to peace was through the calm association of 
mere friendship, and a strict avoidance of in- 
tense subjects. Their conversation usually 
resembled a specimen dialogue in a book of 
instruction in some foreign language. 

This evening had been an exception. They 
had grown interested over a nocturne, and had 
bent over the piano with their heads touching 
for nearly an hour. Then they had returned 
to their reading, after a warm, but laughing 
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debate over the value of a note on the page of 
music. 

The man did not seem to settle easily 
to his reading. He glanced several times 
at the woman. She was plain and be- 
yond her first youth, but still slender, graceful 
and attractive, with a nature more prone to 
quick, generous impulse than to response. He 
had seen her thus for many years. 

At last he spoke. 

«If I leave those envelopes to be addressed 
will you do it for me?’’ 

The woman peeped around the corner of 
her book with a mischievous smile. 

‘¢ Certainly ; I°ll do anything for you.”” 

The man opened his eyes for a moment, 
and then dodged behind his paper with an 
awkward blush. 

‘¢ Pshaw,’” he said. 

‘«Dost doubt my truth?’’ asked the 
woman, still holding the book half away from 
her roguish face. 

‘« But will you forget it ?”’ 

‘*No.”” 

They read awhile in silence. The man 
continued to steal surprised glances at his wife's 
apparently unconscious face. In all the years 
that he had known her as her husband he did 
not remember that she had been roguish be- 
fore. He recalled that once, when she was a 
girl, he had seen that expression on her face, he 
had laughed, thinking it rather becoming to 
her. But since then he had known her sorrow- 
ful, despairing, cross, perverse, slipping around 
the house with a brooding look in her eyes, 
making hii feel keenly that he had ruined a 
womans life. 

‘¢ What does the look on her face mean ?”’ 

He recalled the scene at the piano. It was 
the first congenial and mutual interest they had 
experienced in years—that eager dispute over 
the note in the nocturne. He shifted his chair 
and flushed again, as he recalled their nearness 
to each other at the piano. ‘They had been 
close enough, many times before, but then- 

It was New Year's night, and the hour was 
late, for presently the blowing of whistles, the 
tooting of horns, and the usual din and confu- 
sion which marks the out-going of the old year 
in New York began. 

The woman rose, went to the window, 
raised it, and looked out. 

‘< Turn out the light,’’ she called, over her 
shoulder. ‘* The streets are brilliant.”’ 

He came and stood beside her, listening. 

In the half light she seemed young again. 
Her hair curled naturally around her forehead, 
her long hands rested on the sill and gleamed 
white against its darkness. The body, slender 
as a girl's, was outlined clearly through the 





gloaming. 
She turned and looked up into his face, her 
eyes soft but brilliant. He moved closer, 


and, yielding to an uncontroled impulse, put 
his arm around her and drew her to his breast. 
She rested so for a moment, while the chimes 
grew louder. Then she shuddered away from 
him, her face growing old and gray again 
She put out her hands and let them fall again 
with a bitter cry: 

¢¢Oh, it will not do ; it will not do. It is 
too late. It can never, never be.’ 

Her words died away in broken sobs, her 
figure drooping like an old woman's. She 
turned and walked slowly out of the room, dis- 
appearing in the gloom beyond. 

The man stood grasping the curtain me- 


(Continued on page 246) 
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NEW TAILOR GOWNS FROM STADLER & FALK 
FOR ‘*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS” SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
245 





(Continued trom page 244) 
chanically, his lips pressed close together, his 
eyes on the lights below. Then he sighed 
deeply, put up his hand, and brushed away a 
tear. 

‘«For the child’s sake it would have been 
better. No; she is right. Our hearts are 
dead ; we are too familiar. It will never do— 
: Mary Sutton. 


now.” 


WHAT SHE WEARS ’ ; 
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HESITANCY ABOUT PEPLUM, TUNIC AND POLO- 
NAISE ADOPTION——SPANGLED IN GOLD AND 
IN SILVER—SOME SIMPLE BUT EF- 
FECTIVE IMPORTED COSTUMES 
TO BE WORN AT DANCES 


FLARING SKIRTS AND ROUND BODICES SAFEST 
FOR THE MAJORITY 


Here are moments when in the midst of 
the smartest Paris gowns fresh from 
the ateliers of renowned makers, that 

we fail to discover there ever was any inten- 
tion on their part to modify these antique 
revivals into suitable becomingness. The 
woman of the day evidently is not in accord 
with the classic lines of peplum, polonaise and 
tunic. As we have grown more critical 
and more artistically sensitive of such discords 
and have been wearing such charming sympa- 
thetic toilettes for years past, we stand some- 
what aghast and discouraged as well as disin- 
clined to transform ourselves into such unfa- 
miliar sort of women. However, we shall 
have to grow used to our new selves, and pray 
let us hope we shall grow better pleased than 
we are at the moment of trying on. 

Women who have carried everything before 
them in triumph, so far as dress is concerned, 
having the right hight and figure, are to devote 
themselves to the princess model and very 
wise they are to select it, for in its lines are 
beauty and elegance combined. Faring skirts 
and round bodices insure safety to the majority, 
so their popularity is secure. While the 
bodices cannot claim much beyond the old 
motif, still the great variety of trimmings and 
accessories contribute a surprising variety tend- 
ing toward personal becomingness and novelty. 
The buttons, the frogs, the touches of contrast- 
ing velvet in collars and revers, linings, the 
girdles, vests, fronts, collar bands, etc., take on 
new lines, new colors, new treatment generally, 
which after all constructs a new bodice to all 
intents and purposes. 


GLITTER FOR DANCE GOWNS 


We shall see very showy gowns worn at 
dances when the season opens, and be some- 
what surprised to find that paillettes or span- 
gles are more in vogue than ever, and are used 
more en masse. Gold spangles are greatly to 
the fore. Silver runs very close, while the 
combinations of jet and steel overlapping is 
new and effective. White gowns are to hold 
their own again this winter, but not so exclu- 
sively so as they did last year. Ball gown 
trains are very long, and nothing is seen of a 
V-shaped décolletage. All the French gowns 
for dances are décolléte in round lines embrac- 
ing the shoulders. 


FLOUNCES OF MOUSSELINE DE SOIE OVERLAID 
WITH FLOUNCES OF LACE 


One of the newest of these creations is made 
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up of English point lace and white silk in this 
way. A white corded silk foundation skirt 
with very long train, on which from the knee 
down is a deep flounce of white mousseline de 
soie, and on this flounce are two deep flounces 
of English point, slightly yellow intone. A 
peplum overskirt of corded white silk covers 
the close-fitting top of the skirt, the peplum 
being covered with fine gold spangle embroi- 
dery in an all-over design. The bottom, which 
reaches a little below the knee in front, dips 
down much more in the back, and has for its 
finish an irregular edge, on which a narrow 
white silk ribbon is gathered on one side. Its 
round décolleté bodice is of similar lace, with 
short sleeves partly of lace and mousseline de 
soie. To head the décolletage and trim the 
sleeve, a vine of roses and foliage is wonder- 
fully well executed by hand out of mousseline 
de soie, and all white. The delicacy and 
fidelity of this work are exquisite. Fora touch 
of color there is a pale blue crépe de chine 
girdle, and attached to the left side of corsage 
is a knot of crépe with long fringed ends which 
hang below the waist. 


WHITE OVER-DRESS EMBROIDERED 
DESIGN 


IN LEAF 


The second Paris evening gown has also a 
white silk foundation skirt, its train very long, 
and having a bottom border trimming com- 
posed of several rows of yellow lace divided by 
loose puffings of white mousseline de soie. 
An over-dress of great beauty and originality 
tell over this skirt, preserving the close lines of 
the upper figure while flaring out below the 
knees. This was composed of white mousse- 
line de soie, on which, embroidered by hand, 
were lanciform leaves down pointed, overlap- 
ping and growing in length as they swept 
down to the very bottom of the skirt. These 
lovely leaves were lameleated with double 
paillettes of jet, one under one of steel, pro- 
ducing a marvelous scintillation and brilliancy. 
Similar leaves were introduced on the low, 
round bodice, fitted first in white silk. A 
touch of lace was seen in the short, round 
sleeves, and similar lace was used also for a 
heading of drapery to the corsage. A deep 
cerise velvet girdle with a big chou to match 
on the left are the only notes of color, which, 
of course, may be varied many times. This 
is a veritable robe de style, requiring barely 
any jewel accessories, and only those of the 
most superb kind. 


A BLACK AND WHITE COSTUME WHICH CAN BE 
MADE THE BASIS OF SEVERAL DIFFERENT 
EFFECTS IN GOWNS 


The third ball gown proves the lasting 
charm of black and white and that those who 
look their best in that combination may feel 
assuted of again winning many compliments 
later in the season. Fancy a foundation of 
soft white satin en traine very close and clinging 
with a black chantilly over-dress lined with 
white mousseline de soie forming a round 
point just below the knee but dipping into 
a much deeper one at the back. All the space 
left down to the bottom of the train is filled 
up with black point d’esprit flouncings in this 
way. First, attached to the over-dress is a 
deep fitted flounce of black point d’esprit 
having on its bottom edge two: plissé flounces. 
From the top of this wide flounce falls another 
half-way plissé as are those on the bottom, and 
for headings where overskirt and flounce join, 
is ruching of point d’esprit. The effect of 
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this skirt was charming to an unusual degree, 
as it has a symmetry which reached to perfec- 
tion. 

As a model it was suggestive of half a 
dozen other combinations, all of them sure to 
be successes. There was the customary round 
décolleté bodice of white silk with chantilly 
draped over loosely, and then very short sleeves 
consisting of three stiffish plissés of point d’- 
esprit which stood out very decidedly. Then 
about the shoulders there was black tulle 
drapery without any further trimming, the 
idea being to have several sets of colored access- 
ories as flowers, ribbon bows, velvet knots, 
etc., which with jewels would make up the 
loveliest finish possible. A chantilly guimpe 
accompanied this gown, being a perfectly trans- 
parent one with its high tulle band, having 
plaitings in the back and closely studded with 
diamonds. A pair of elbow sleeves to match 
of chantilly had a flounce of point d’ esprit at 
the elbow. 


THE USEFUL GUIMPE 


Lace gowns and in fact nearly all dance 
gowns this season are supplied with guimpes, 
for there are always occasions when it is desir- 
able to wear them. They afford greater pos- 
sibilities of getting a vast deal of wear out of a 
gown, a satisfactory item not to be overlooked. 
On the other hand we owe them much gratitude 
as covered necks are apt to be more attractive 
than uncovered ones, for a really beautiful neck 
is as rare as a beautiful face. 


FUR FASHIONS 


Brown furs are spoken of at several leading 
furriers as the most modish for out-of-door 
wear. Alaska sable collars which turn up or 
down at will, built with long stoles below, the 
waist having handsome tail trimmings, with a 
fluffy muff are considered the two smart fur 
pieces in general demand. One finds lovely 
wraps in velvet, dark rich brocade as well as 
pale ones, in shaggy and plain cloths. Quite 
the latest was a princess model in velvet, having 
on the bottom which touched the ground a 
fitted flounce. Cloths in lovely colors, and 
matelassés in evening shades trimmed with 
ermine, white mongolian or minks were ex- 
ceedingly attractive. 


A GAY MODEL IN HATS 


Three-cornered toques are the most fascin- 
ating of head gear. The sparkle of jewels and 
bits of sable enhance the velvets they are built 
of. Last year they were rather shunned, but 
suddenly they have rushed into favor this 
season and are thought the smartest hat to 
choose. 


HIGH AND LOW BODICES 


Two bodices, the high one of lace wrought 
to match, with a wide open front, filled in with 
finest of plissés and top !puckerings of white 
mousseline, having for collar band white satin 
finely embroidered with silver and steel. Gir- 
dle on skirt of rose de chine velvet—a bow on 
the left with rhinestone ornament in the cen- 
tre. Long lace sleeves over white satin, with a 
twist of the same velvet at the wrists, which are 
very open showing jeweled chain bracelets, so 
much worn, to great advantage. 

Low bodice of white satin flatly covered 
with lace matching the skirt, but with only 
two bows, one in front, one in the back, con- 
nected by several ribbons which go waving 
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under the arms gracefully. The sleeves end 
at the elbow, have one velvet bow on the top 
of the arm with several ribbons meeting at the 
elbow under a flounce of chantilly. The ef- 
fect is a very hippy one indeed. The pink 
velvet girdle on skirt is in touch with two three- 
cornered pieces of close tucked shirrings of 
shaded pink tulle, set in corsage back and 
front headed by black velvet and rhinestones 
straps with shoulder plaitings of shaded pink 
tulle sharply pinked out. It remains but to 
finish the picture by imagining the wearer to be 
a woman of great beauty, decked out in mag- 
nificent jewels, carrying off this lovely gown in 
the smartest way. 


GLIMPSES 
THAT— 


Our new shell tuck combs give the most 
perfect support to autumn and winter hats. 
They curve as closely round the modish hair 
knot still seen on the top of well-dressed heads, 
as if especially fitted tothem. For dressy after- 
noons and evening wear select your comb 
with a diamond border, but for forenoons wear 
plain shell. 


Far More— 


Attention must be given to the length, fit 
and quality of our petticoats for indoor wear, 
since house gowns, without exception, have 
skirts with long or half-long trains this season. 
Don't forget that the hanging grace of these 
long trailing skirts depends on the petticoat 
underneath, which must be fitted with as much 
pains as the outer skirt. 


How SmMarT— 


Is the long Eton bodice when it is clasped 
in front at the waist line by a long oval brooch 
of diamonds, and the soft mousseline de soie 
chemisette front sparkles with great diamond 
studs the size of a filbert ! 


TruaT— 


The new jet-spangled, chenille-wrought 
nets for evening gowns make up in the most 
becoming way, due to that velvety softness of 
surface, and are tobe the smartest of theatre 
gowns worn in the boxes this winter. Demi- 
décolleté bodices underneath the net and a 
transparent sleeve bracelet below the shoulder 
is the chic touch no well-dressed woman will 
deny herself. 


ALL— 


The prospective brides say that ‘‘ Mamma 
is to wear a velvet skirt with a lace coat.’’ 
hat toilette marks the smart weddings in the 
near future. Point de Venise, Bruges and 
Irish point are the modish laces, the latter par- 
ticularly so. 

NoTe— 

That the celebrated French makers ot 
gowns all dote on the small coachman’s cape 
as a finish to the chemisette, and how becoming 
jt 1s. 


Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. See illustrations on this page. | 


Ith so many varieties of weather as 
bountiful nature has supplied to 
us of late, it is hard to realize that 

we are getting to a period where straw 
hats will seem out of place. Still, days occa- 
sionally come with a tinge of autumn in the 
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air, and, in spite of prevailing humidity and 
heat, the importations are steadily arriving in 
most charming array. 

The autumn livery in hats looks as if it 
would be a soft breast sweeping to one side of 
a crushed and folded velvet toque. Those 
high, piled-up-in-the-back summer atrocities 
have almost entirely disappeared. 

For $32 I saw an exquisite white-brown 
velvet hat with queer feathers reaching over 
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back and front ; very smart and most distin- 
guished. 

A dove color felt, trimmed with exquisite 
tones of ribbon in orange, white and brown, 
with curled quills, can be had for $9. This is 
appropriate for a young girl of fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age. 

The same effect was produced in shades of 
red, at of course the same price. 

A novel cape is made of curled ostrich feath- 
ers in tightly curled little rows with a deep 
border of coque feathers and a high flaring col- 
lar. This is $40. 
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In one of the shops a small room exquisitely 
furnished and decorated with palms and flow- 
ers, is entirely given up to lingerie — lacy, 
silky, fluffy effects that are the most tempting 
of all apparel. 

One new, pretty idea is a fine silk shirt, not 
in a rib but thinest gauze silk, with deep cob- 
web-like revers of linen encrusted with lace 
roses. This is worn as a corset cover and can 
be had in either blue or pink for $25. 














Inthe same room are fascinating tea gowns ; 
one particularly striking is of black and white 
striped silk with a collar of soft white satin in- 
let with a fine chantilly insertion and gener- 
ously bordered with a lace flounce to match. 
The back is watteau and the front tied with 
black velvet ribbons. Price $60. 

For $50 there is a lovely pale blue surah 
tea gown handsomely trimmed with lace. 

A dainty petticoat in blue can be had for 
$25; the silk is very heavy and with a deep 
flounce appliquéd in black lace. This I con- 
sidered a great bargains as such petticoats are 
usually very expensive. 

Good substantial silk skirts either in light or 





















dark colors, with deep extension accordion- 
plaited flounces headed and finished with a 
ruche of silk can be bought for $18 and are well 
worth the money. 

Little boys’ suits remain about the same. 
So far there is nothing particularly new except 
the military suits, and those are to be taken 
with great care in selection. I did see one 
little suit that had a new idea. It was in dark 
blue serge buttoned over, double breasted with 
two rows of buttons. This suit was for a boy 
of seven, and cost $7. 50. 

The Russiau blouse is always pretty for 
small boys, and thin graceful children look 
particularly well in them. 

For blue, red, black and brown cheviot a 
very useful suit for a little boy of from three 
to ten can be bought for $5.50 (bloused trous- 
ers 50 cents extra), trimmed in white soutache 
braid and embroidery on sleeve and shield. 

Brown is always smart for boys’ suit; there 
can be had for $9.50 such a pretty suit trimmed 
around the collar with white silk soutache, and 
embroidered at the corners. There is a brown 
silk tie to smarten the front. For 50 cents 
extra blouse trousers can be had in place of the 
plain. 

Admiral kilt skirts are made of navy blue 
serge with inlaid collar and shield of dark red 
tricloths, trimmed with rows of black and 
white soutache braid, embroidered anchor on 
the shield and U. S. N. This suit is made 
for boys of from two to four years of age and 
costs $5.75. 





For a little party suit there comes a white 
serge made to fit boys from two to four, and 
can be had for $7.50. The little waist is box- 
plaited both in back and front. There is a 
large sailor collar with revers trimmed in rows 
of soutache braid. Three stars are embroi- 
dered on the shield, and ‘there is a white serge 
belt with a pearl buckle. Box-plaited kilt. 

A pretty device in wood with burnt decora- 
tions that one can hang in a nursery to put 
baby clothes on costs only $1.25, and is not 
only useful but very attractive. 

Now that gowns are made so much of lace, 
and a great many of the new models combine 
lace coats with cloth skirts, it is interesting to 
know that an exquisite design of all-over 
Renaissance can be had for $10.75 a yard. 
The width is about the same as silk. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


On page 250 is an exquisite theatre wrap of 
poplin, velvet and lace. High ruffled collar 
trimmed with feather trimming and black vel- 
vet revers outlined with it. The theme of the 
cape is black, but a Persian design is smartly 
woven through the poplin giving a soft, attract- 
ive touch of color. The price of this impor- 
tation is $275. 

Silk shirts as shown on this page in different 
shades, very well made and piped with satin 
cording and wee satin buttons. Plain sleeves 
with fancy cuffs over the hand. Price $15. 

The breakfast jacket on, this page is of 
tucked soft white material over la france rose 
pink silk. Trimmed with an openwork lace 
and smartened with satin bows, nothing could 
be more charming, and it can be had for $15. 
The front is unbelted. 

The large hats shown on this page are of 
different dark colors are very popular, and one 
of brown like the sketch was particularly good. 
A spread wing was fastened just off the side 
and the brim was stitched and rolled off one 
side, and costs $3.95. 

The left-hand sketch shows a black and 
dark blue hat with wings of mottled brown 
that can be had for $5. 50. 

A pale blue silk bonnet for a little girl of 
three has a shirred crown and large frill in 
front. Broad silk strings tie under the chin. 
Price $2. 50. 


‘*SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 250 
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STRAYS 


co and dainty women are inseparably 
woven together in one’s mind.  Fra- 
grance and freshness are to many women 
a first nature, and there are continually new 
perfumes, new methods of keeping sweet that 
they are discovering. 


HOW TO BE SWEET 


Each woman has theories of her own on this 
subject. One—to me the personification of 
exquisite daintiness—says that first and fore- 
most every woman should have individuality, 
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some one theme of perfume, very faint, very 
subtle, but always an announcement of her 
presence. ‘* Heavy scent,”’ she added, and most 
truly, ‘¢is never good form.’’ Again, though 
one of the faintest odors is violet, violet is in 
such general use that it has virtually no indi- 
viduality, its place being beside lavender, in- 
dispensable to the toilet table. 

Some scents are bewildering. There is a 
kind that has the effect of carrying one in day 
dreams far away to the mystery and imagin- 
ings of the land of the lotus, suggesting gar- 
lands of flowers, luxuriousness and sensuous- 
ness. I was first told that it came from Russia 
and could not be had in this country, but after 
a while I discovered that it was to be gotten 
in New York in one of the large shops. 

As a foundation there is nothing better than 
orris, the pure Italian orris that is imported 
in large jars. With this large silk pads are 
filled—pads that come the exact size of chiffo- 
nier drawers, one being placed at the bottom 
of the drawer, and the other laid on top of the 
lingerie, bodices and the like, thus giving a 
delicate clean odor to all. Then little silk 
sachet bags are filled with it and sewn in the 


sleeves of each frock and even the bottom of 


the skirt. At the shoulder of each chemise 
there is put a silk sachet attached to ribbons 
and daintily tied to the shoulder. These are 
embroidered with initials in white. At the top 
of the drawers flounce (on one leg only) 
another sachet is sewn. 


THE BATH 


For the bath there come little cakes of sweet- 
ness that when thrown into the water effervesce 
and dissolve, imparting a delicate fragrance to 
the water. 

Bath powder is simple violet mixed with 
orris, and generously kept in a large cut-glass 
bowl with a very large puff temptingly placed 
on top. 

THE SKIN 


For the skin there are lotions and creams in- 
numerable, but to preserve a youthful, fresh 
complexion, one needs systematic, regular treat- 
ment, intelligently given. All skins cannot 
stand the same creams any more than all ail- 
ments can be cured by one remedy ; but how 
few of us stop to consider this. We pay hun- 
dreds of dollars a year for smart frocks and 
becoming bonnets, without much thought ot 
whether our skins are slowly and surely under- 
going a parchment-making process, caused by 
our changeable climate, and a process that in 
time will outweigh the effect of any bennet or 
gown, however bewitching. 

There is a place in town where one’s skin 
receives good, careful attention, and their 
creams and lotions are pure and carefully pre- 
pared. Women of the stage naturally give 
great attention to the preservation of their 
youthfulness, and the lotions of which I speak 
have testimonials and letters of years standing 
from the most noted actesses and singers of the 
world. 

Up to twenty-four or five a woman can afford 
to snap her fingers and say she does not care for 
such things, that nature takes care of itself ; 
but when thirty creeps around that same wo- 
man will, some day, when the sun slants par- 
ticularly strong upon her mirror, realize 
with a start that she is too late ; that the skin 
is parched and the wrinkles have arrived—all 
from lack of nourishment. 














It is all very simple in theory. The pores 
of the skin are like so many tiny mouths open- 
ing and shutting and constantly taking in little 
particles of dirt that will not come out of them- 
selves, and prevent the absorption of nutrition 
by means of the pores. Without nourishment 
the skin naturally and slowly undergoes a hard- 
ening process, and dries and cracks so that 
often little scales appear and a rough, ugly 
sufface surely follows. There is a cream 
which opens the pores of the skin, and is put 
on just before the bath, then a pure olive oil 
soap is rubbed on a soft cloth, and the face is 
well washed and dried. Then another cream 
is gently rubbed on and left for the night. If 
one will repeat this simple operation for a 
month—unless the skin is very parched—there 
will be a very noticeable improvement. 


THE HAIR 


Without care and thought how can women 
expect to keep their hair brilliant and healthy ? 
For much washing is bad and too little is cer- 
tainly not pleasant. If the hair falls out it is from 
some traceable cause. Usually the scalp needs 
treatment and there are specialists who have 
made scalp disease a life long study. Often 
the hair recedes from the temples until one is 
nearly bald. This is caused in many ways 
but oftentimes by nothing more serious than 
the arrangement of the hair which may undergo 
too much of a strain in that particular part. 
Still, when it is once gone, from no matter 
what cause, it will not come back of its own 
accord. Massage and cauterizing with lanoline 
ointment is the treatment and if properly ad- 
ministered will surely be beneficial. Thenthe 
ends of the hair should not be cut but singed 
to close the little tubes and keep in the oil, 
adding lustre and also preventing the ends split- 
ting. 

There is nothing uglier than an oily head 
and nothing more unattractive than hair with- 
out life. By lustre I mean good, wholesome, 
well-cared for, healthy hair that shows strength 
and vigor. 


NoTe— 
That narrow velvets are on everything. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN AND THE NEW SCIENCE, BY 
CHARLOTTE SMITH ANGSTMAN, IN EX- 
TRACT 


Vivacious writer, who is not noted 
A for friendliness to her sex, some 
months ago contributed to a popular 
magazine an article on college education for 
women, which was not a dignified present- 
ment of the girl college student. Another 
writer—one whose weekly letter in a promi- 
nent evening paper is said to be a man’s ideal 
of what a woman’s article should be—has 
recorded her disapproval of college going fur 
women because it separates them for the 
space of three or four years from their social 
circle. The frivolity of comments such as 
the writers referred to have made on the vital 
question of the most fiteducational methods for 
the girl of to-day is emphasized by papers such 
as the one by Miss Angstman, in which is 
set forth in detail an account of the funda- 
mental and important work that has already 
been accomplished and what is in process of 
doing by the woman college graduate, who 
works while other women babble small talk 
about ker : 

‘*It is only after many years of earnest 
work on the part of comparatively few that it 
is beginning to be understood that domestic 
science is something definite, reducible to 
forms, capable of being studied compre- 
hensively, and worthy of a place beside the 
other sciences in the curriculum of important 
universities and colleges 

**¢ Women have gone to college and heard 
iectures on physiology in an atmosphere of 
eighty-five degrees, heavy with carbonic-acid 
gas, and then passed to others where the ther- 
mometer read sixty-five degrees and the chill 
air from without blew upon their heads, 
wondering that such things could be side by 
side with perfect theoretical instruction, 

‘«They have gone from new knowledge of 
bacteria to a certainty of the existence of un- 
wholesome germs in the improperly cared- 
for furnishings of their student apartments. 

‘They have learned the composition of 
the blood, bone and muscle of human beings, 
and what substances contain their chemical 
elements, and then have asked what better 
use could be made of this knowledge than in 
securing diets which should perfectly nour- 
ish. 

‘‘ They have studied political economy 
and sociology, and have returned to reflect 
and observe that their principles are applicable 
to the social and domestic problems which 
are now before their eyes. 

*¢In the study of mathematics they have 
learned that nothing wrong can be righted 
without going to its root, and so have natur- 
ally turned their minds to the causes of the 
complications in domestic machinery which 
are apparent on every hand. 

‘*The study of history has made them 
realize that any plan for improvement in any 
condition of things, in order to rest upon a 
sure foundation, must be based upon a knowl- 
edge of the past. 

** Returned to find herself face to face with 
practical problems and having her logic still 
in mind, the college woman asks why such a 
foundation as she finds has been laid by Miss 
Juliet Corson in a knowledge of toothsome 
cookery should not be utilized as a foundation 
for scientific cookery. 

‘¢In a four-years’ contact with professors 
and students she has learned the value of 
definite knowledge, and now sees as few else 
could its necessity in order to make any head- 
way with the vexed questions lying nearest 
her, for to her especially belongs the solution 
of home problems through daily contact with 
their minute details, through her woman's 
nature which nothing can efface, and on ac- 
count of her special opportunities. 

*¢ With the thirty thousand girls who have 
already graduated from col'eges, according to 
Alice Freeman Palmer, carrying these reason- 
ings into innumerable towns and hamlets, the 
outcome must be something definite, and it 
is no source of surprise to find that some of 
them have gradually collected the present 
knowledge on all topics relating to the wel- 
fare of the home, under the comprehen:ive 


title of household economics or domestic sci- 
ence, and that great numbers of them are 
working hard in various lines of this sub- 
ject.”” 


* * * 


Among many detailed accounts of various 
forms of activity in this line of work the fol- 
lowing statement as to the college settlements 
is selected : 

“ The idea of duty and obligation to give 
to others less fortunate something from the 
riches of opportunity and training enjoyed by 
college women so impressed itself upon the 
mind of a graduate of Smith College— Miss 
Vida D. Scudder—that she succeeded in imbu- 
ing the minds of six other graduates of that 
institution with her own conviction. Her plan 
was to establish a home in the midst of a 
densely populated, ignorant and wicked dis- 
trict, from which they could reach the homes 
of their neighbors and add something of pleas- 
ure and knowledge to their dull lives full of 
ignorance and vice. 

** To these young college girls the value of 
a home appeared so great as a nucleus for far- 
reaching philanthropic work, as the most 
practical kind of a starting-point for anything 
of value which they could give or receive, 
that they determined to make one in the 
worst part of New York city. 

‘¢ Upon maturing their plans they moved 
into quarters at 95 Rivington Street in Sep- 
tember, 1889—a locality, according to Fran- 
ces J. Dyer, ‘said to be more densely popu- 
lated than any part of London. One-half of 
all arrests for gambling and one-tenth of all 
arrests for crime in New York come within 
the limits of the election precinct in which 
they (the residents) live. Five churches 
vainly try to meet the spiritual needs of fifty 
thousand people, and there is one saloon for 
every hundred inhabitants. These facts suf- 
ficiently indicate the character of the neigh- 
borhood in which these young collegiates, 
representing the highest type of American 
womanhood, elect to spend a portion of their 
time.’ The steady-growing and remarkable 
results following the efforts of these young 
college women would furnish material for a 
volume. From this beginning other college 
settlements have followed upon the same basis 
—that one must take to the people what one 
has for them. 

‘©The Alumnz House Settlement of the 
New York Normal College opened at 446 
East Seventy-second Street, New York city, 
in 1894; the Philadelphia College Settle- 
ment opened at 617 Carver Street in April, 
1892 ; the Boston College Settlement opened 
at 93 Tyler Street, January, 1893; while 
many others have followed, fathered by co- 
educational institutions, such as the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settlement, started ‘n Janu- 
ary, 1894, at 4655 Gross Avenue; the 
Northwestern University Settlement, opened 
in 1891 at 26 Rice Street, Chicago; and a 
Log Cabin Settlement, opened in a very small 
place in the mountains of North Carolina in 
March, 1895. 

**In every one of these the home element 
is the main idea, Thus the Northwestern 
University Settlement reports: ‘ The charac- 
ter of the work has been to exalt the home 
and increase the pleasures of the home mak- 
ers.’ The New York Settlement reports, in 
connection with its kindergarten work: 
‘ The second year of the kindergarten work 
has made us realize more deeply than ever 
how natural and vital is this way of reaching 
the homes and the confidences of our neigh- 
bors.” The Mothers’ Club of the Boston 
Settlement has had instruction concerning the 
sanitary conditions of the neighboring homes, 
while Dr. Mary Hobart talked to it of proper 
food for babies, and Mrs. Alice P. Norton 
has directed the mothers in cutting and mak. 
ing various garments 

*¢ The work of college women for the set- 
tlements, and through them for better home 
making, is not confined to settlement resi- 
dents, as large financial aid has been given all 
the college settlements by the undergraduates 
and alumnz of the twelve or more important 
colleges for women in the east.”’ 

( Popular Science Monthly for September.) 





Notices of any hind, and all correspondence, 


should be addressed, Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York, and not personally, 


I. ZANGWILL 


Mong the lecturers of the season Israel 
A Zangwill is confidently expected to 
become a favorite. He visits this 
country for the first time, and after making 
his début in New York he will travel through 
the large cities of the United States and Can- 
ada. Mr. Zangwill has already made his 
preliminary bow at a celebration of Tolstoi’s 
birthday, on g September, in New York, 
when he delivered the speech of the evening. 
Mr. Zangwill found a large audience awaiting 
him in this strange land, and, much to his 
own surprise, was informed by letter that a 
small town in Oklahoma Territory, once 
known as Cherokee Strip, is now officially 
called Zangwill in his honor. 

For those who do not know his works or 
reputation it may be interesting to learn that 
Mr. Zangwill has won fame as a novelist, 
critic, essayist, lecturer and after-dinner 
speaker, Within the past year he has lectured 
in Palestine, Ireland and Holland. 

Zangwillis a Jew who takes pride in his 
race, and therefore it is not surprising that 
the note of the ram’s horn should be heard 
in the greater part of his works. His popu- 
lar reputation rests upon The Children of the 
Ghetto, a novel which appeared in London 
in 1892—a study of the London Jewry, 
which, by the way, is not known there un- 
der the Italian name of Ghetto (Jews’ quar- 
ter, literally, behind the gates), This book 
has been translated into every modern lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Zangwill is a native of London, and 
was born in 1864 of poor parentage. He re- 
ceived his first education at the Jews’ Free 
School, where he won prizes and scholar- 
ships, and he took a degree at the London 
University. 

The first book published under his name 
was The Bachelors’ Club, which was fol- 
lowed by The Old Maids’ Club, The Big 
Bow Mystery, The Premier and the Painter, 
The Master, Merely Mary Ann, The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto, Ghetto Tragedies, The 
King of the Schnorrers, and Without Preju-r 
dice. 

Without Prejudice is a series of essays, of 
causeries rather, originally contributed to the 
Pall Mall magazine. He also wrote a come- 
dietta called Six Persons, performed at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

The man who can hoard twenty-five dol- 
lars fortwo years must be a genius. This 
was the sum that Zangwill won as a prize for 
his first story, Professor Grimmer. He kept 
the money for this length of time and then 
spent it in defraying the cost of a story on a 
Jewish theme, which was sold fora penny 
and had an immoderate success. He has al- 
ways studied and written of his race, and 
says: ** The Jew has not been represented in 
European fiction except by German novelists 
who have dealt with the Ghetto life. Just a 
few touches in Daniel Deronda are accurate 
The Jews, as a rule, have lived a sequestered 
life. They do not let the Christian into their 
family secrets. Just asin the east, you can- 
not get into the family life and circle, you 
cannot get hold of their ideas if you are an 
outsider. Those Jews who were able to write 
were so afraid that they would be known as 
Jews that they never wrote of their own race, 
Disraeli does not seem to have known many 
Jews, he left the Jewish community so 
early.”’ 

Mr. Zangwill’s three lectures for his Amer- 
ican tour are: 1. The Drama as a Fine Art; 
2. Fiction the Highest Form of Truth; 3. 
The Ghetto. 

A dramatization of Zangwill’s King of the 
Schnorrers will be produced this season by 
Richard Mansfield. 


HEWLITT AND ZACK 


Fter the long dull summer when the 
A drum and fife frightened many of 
the publishers into quiescence, rew 
books are springing up like poppies on a field 
of battle. Every publisher seems to have put 
forth his utmost effort to secure interesting 
and valuable books on every subject, to 
clothe them in artistic covers, and to discover 
new and worthy authors. We delight in the 
rivalry and competition which gives the public 
so much to enjoy. 


* * 
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The two most talked of authors of the 
moment are English—Maurice Hewlitt and 
Zack. They have only come into promi- 
nence during the summer, but their books 
have already gone through several editions. 

The Forest Lovers, which has attracted so 
much attention, is not Mr. Hewlitt’s first 
book. Earthwork out of Tuscany, a collec- 
tion of Italian studies (1895), and a volume 
of poems, Songs and Meditations (1896), 
met with success, but his charming and :o- 
mantic story of The Forest Lovers was the 
first to catch the public’s fancy. Mr. Hewlitt 
lives in London and is devoted to his literary. 
work, His last book, Pan and the Young 
Shepherd, a pastoral drama, or masque, will 
soon be published by John Lane. 


* * * 


Zack is the nom de plume of Miss Gwen- 
dolen Keats, whose collection of short stories 
is entitled Life is Life. These tales originally 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. One 
English critic says: ** They are to be classed 
with Tennyson’s Rizpah, and there is not 
much to go along with them in English 
literature, not much with the same terrible, 
tearing, tearless passion.’’ Zack is now writ- 
ing a play. 


STH&PHANE MALLARME 
eg" Mallarmé, who died a week or 


so ago in his summer home near 
Fontainebleau, was one of the famous 
Symbolists. 

The amount of Mallarmé’s writing was 
small, but his influence, especially among the 
young literary men in France, was very great. 
Edmund Gosse described him as a dreamy Sir 
Launcelot nding through a forest of dragons 
to help the dolorous lady of Poesy from pain. 
Mallarmé was born in 1842. He had a 
singularly uneventful life. For many years 
was professor of English at the Lycée 
Fontanes, Paris. He was devoted to Eng- 
lish and made a most exquisite translation of 
Poe’s poems. Manet made curious illustra- 
tions to The Raven. His revolutionary ideas 
with regard to style called forth frigid criti- 
cism from Brunetiére and other critics, who 
adhere to the classical school. An essay to 
an edition of Beckford’s Vathek (1876) was 
his first attempt at the new prose. Pue, 
Whistler and Wagner— great favorites with 
Mallarmé—are the subjects of some essays in 
Divagations. 

Arthur Symonds said in The Saturday 
Review (1897) : ** To evoke by some elabo- 
rate instantaneous magic of language, without 
the formality of an after all impossible de- 
scription, to be, in fact, rather than to ex- 
press—that is what M. Mallarmé has con- 
sistently and from the first sought in verse 
and prose. And he has sought this wander- 
ing, illusive, beckoning butterfly, the soul of 
dreams, over more and more entangled ground; 
and it has led him into the depths of many 
forests, far from the sunlight.’” 

Mallarmé’s longest poem is L’Aprés Midi 
d’un Faune, which is interesting to com- 
pare with Maurice ce Guérin’s Centaur 
written in 1840. Mallarme’s form has so 
vague a memory among the golden-headed, 
white-stalked lilies and red roses, and de 
Guérin’s Centaur’s mind is so clear and able 
to’ reveal itself in poetic words instead of 
dreams. Divagations, Pages, and Vers et 
Prose are Mallarmé’s only books. The latter 
contains a lithograph of the poet, by Whistler, 
which Gosse calls a * real gift for posterity ’ , 
The Decadents first began to be talked of in 
1886, but Verlaine and Mallarmé are the 
only names that survive. Richard Hovey is 
the authority for and translator of Mallarmé 
in this country. Inthe short-lived but de- 
lightful little Tatler describing the small 
apartment inthe Rue de Rome Mr. Hovey 
says: ** Here every Tuesday evening, year 
after year, he has talked, and young Paris 
has listened. We shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the place and the treasures it contains— 
‘definite riches ina little room,’ the mag- 
nificent edition of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
which Stevenson himself had made espec- 
ially for Mallarmé, the wonderful Hamlet, 
by Manet, the Whistlers, the Monets, each 
the souvenir of a comrade as well as the work 
of a master. For when you go to Mallarme’s 
you do not look at these things, you listen to 
Mallarmé, Yet he never imposes his own 
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point of view upon you, He is generous, he 
gives you his thought without crushing your 


own. 


THACKERAY—AUSTEN 


Ew authors may win their way into 
N favor, but there are some old ac- 
quaintances who have such a firm 
grasp upon our affections that we love them 
in the old editions, and experience a thrill of 
delight when they appear in fresh attire. No 
one can ever dethrone Thackeray from, or 
take a place beside him in,the hearts of those 
who have fallen under the spell of the gentlest- 
natured cynic, whose withering sarcasm is 
only the shadow by which we can measure his 
appreciation of all that is noble and lovely, 
and his hatred of all that is mean and sordid. 
Mrs. Ritchie’s edition is the one for all 
Thackeray lovers to possess. The last volume, 
just out, is called Contributions to Punch, and 
in her preface Mrs. Ritchie gives us a delight- 
ful glimpse of Mr, Titmarsh preparing his 
work for the famous Hunchback of Fleet 
Street ; she says: ** Turning over the pages of 
Punch and looking at the familiar titles and 
histories and pictures, the circumstances un- 
der which all these were devised came vaguely 
back to my mind again, Suns long set began 
to shine once more through the old Kensing- 
ton study windows. My father’s silvery-gray 
head is bending over his drawing-board as he 
sits at his work, serious, preoccupied, with 
the water-color box open on the table beside 
him, and the tray full of well-remembered 
implements. To the writer her own child- 
hood comes back and fills her world, The 
old friend who used to pose for him so often 
as a model in those days seems to be forty 
summers young again. There she is, sitting 
motionless and smiling, with black hair, in 
the stiff cane-bottom chair, while he draws 
on, and dabs in theshadows. The cane-bot- 
tom chair, ‘that bandy-legged, high-should- 
ered, worm-eaten seat,’ is gone, thouga one of 
its contemporaries still survives in our home ; 
and, as I look at the pictures of that time, 
and recognize one and another of the objects 
depicted there, I am always carried away from 
now to then. Why, the very coal-scuttle 
which Becky brought in with her own two 
hands still serves to warm the hearth where 
my family is assembled.” 


* * od 


Another favorite, Jane Austen, is appear- 
ing in a delightful and inexpensive little edi- 
tion of ten volumes from the press of Mac- 
millans, This is especially attractive on ac- 
count of the colored illustrations by C. E and 
H. M. Brock, which suggest Kate Greenaway 
in drawing and tint. 


LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT 


, he sensation of the hour is un- 

doubtedly M. Louis de Rougemont. 

He is a sort of French Robinson 
Crusoe, Rip Van Winkle, and Baron Mun- 
chausen, combining the most exaggerated 
qualities of each. Sir George Newnes is re- 
sponsible for letting him tell his curious story 
in the Wide World Magazine. 

The myths of the sea-serpent, old wives’ 
tales, tales that spinners and knitters in the 
sun might weave with their stitches, and ex- 
aggerations of the marines are nought in com- 
parison, The British Association —fancy 
that!—has allowed M. de Rougemont to read 
two papers before its assembled wisdom, and 
Sir George Newnes has offered £500 to any- 
ne who can disprove the strange, fantastic 
story of this ancient Australian mariner, who 
claims to have been a king of cannibals. The 
best attack on him is by Louis Becke, the 
author of the beautifully written book called 
By Reef and Palm. 


ROSTAND 


T will soon be more of a compliment to 
if Rostand not to speak of him. Cyrano 
de Bergerac is destined to absorb the at- 
tention of this hemisphere for some time to 
ne. Werefrain from criticising the drama, 
believing that the eternal verities of love, 
eroism, self-sacrifice, and romance need no 
mment, They have their own clarion 
tongues. However, we will mention that 
stand has a aew play in preparation at the 


Renaissance Théatre in Paris. This is en- 
titled L’Aiglon. Its hero is the son of 
Napoleon, and the whole play was suggested 
in the line : 

‘*L’ Angleterre prit l’aigle, et 1’ Au- 
triche l’aiglon,’’ in Victor Hugo’s poem 
called Napoléon 1. It is reported that Sarah 
Bernhardt will play the Duc de Reichstadt. 


WARE HOLES 
eee Doyle is better known for his 


novels and stories than for his 

poems, yet his admirers remember 
with pleasure certain songs imbedded in 
the White Company and other of his 
books, He has just collected his verses into 
a volume, entitled Songs of Action, from 
which we select the following thrilling story 
of a noble death—an example of true bravery, 
told in a spirited style : 


A sportin’ death! My word it was! 
An’ taken in a sportin’ way. 

Mind you, I wasn’t there to see ; 
I only tell you what they say. 


They found that day at Shillinglee, 

An’ ran ‘im down to Chillinghurst ; 
The fox was goin’ straight an’ free 

For ninety minutes at a burst, 

* * * 

"E wasa stranger to the Unt, 

There weren't a person as ’e knew there; 
But e’ could ride, that London gent— 

An’ sat ‘is mare as if ’e grew there. 


They seed the ’ounds upon the scent, 
But found a fence across their track, 
And ’ad to fly it; else it meant 
A turnin’ and a ’atkin’ back. 


*E was the foremost at the fence, 
An’ as ‘is mare just cleared the rail 

Hs turned to them that rode be’ind, 
For three was at ‘1s very tail. 


** Ware ‘oles!’ says ‘e, an’ with the word, 
Still sittin’ easy on his mare, 
Down, down ‘e went, an’ down an’ down, 
Into the quarry yawnin’ there. 


Some say it was two ‘undred foot ; 
The bottom lay as black as ink. 

I guess they ‘ad some ugly dreams, 
W ho reined their ‘orses on the brink. 


*E'd only time for that one cry ; 
“ Ware oles! ’’ says 'e an’ saves all three, 
There may be better deaths to die, 
But that one’s good enough for me. 


For mind you, 't was a sportin’ end, 
Upon a right good sportin’ day ; 
They think a deal of "im down ‘ere, 
That gent what came from London way. 
(A. Conan Doyle—Songs of Action. The 
Doubleday & McClure Co., New York, 
1898.) 


[ Ware Holes isthe expression used in the 
hunting field to warn those behind against 
rabbit burrows or other such dangers. ] 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM 
ZANGWILL 


Hoso with blood and tears would dig 

W art out of his soul may lavish his 

golden prime in pursuit of empti- 

ness, or, striking treasure, find only fairy 

gold, so that when his eye is purged of the 

spell of morning he sees his hand is full of 
withered leaves.—The Master. 

Which is uglier—the crude spisitualism of 
the salvationist or the crude materialism of 
the scientist? I receive the same sort of 
shock when I peruse Mrs. Spurgeon’s fond 
picture of her departed husband waylaying 
the angels at the shining street corners to 
preach the gospel to them, as when I read 
that woman’s poetry is inferior to man’s be- 
cause she exhales less carbonic acid.— With- 
out Prejudice. 

A great man is dependent for much of his 
greatness on his making his entry into the 
world at a fitting time. Through not at- 
tending to this essential requisite many a man 
has gone to his grave, if not unwept, unhon- 
ored and unsung.—The Premier and tke 
Painter. 

Life without any of the wrongs committed 
by tyrant man to expatiate upon would be 
dull and vapid indeed.—The Premier and 
the Painter. 

The busy bee is a fraud by the side of the 
irresponsible artistic butterfly. — Without 
Prejudice. 
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THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB 


N Zangwill’s book of this title is found : 
I The husband is the only creature en- 
tirely selfish, He is a low organism, 
consisting mainly of a digestive apparatus and 
arude mouth. The lover holds the cloak ; 
the husband drops it. Wedding-dresses are 
webs. Women like clinging robes; men 
like clinging women. The lover will always 
help the beloved to be helpless. A man likes 
his wife to be just clever enough ‘to compre- 
hend his cleverness, and just stupid enough 
to admire it, Women who catch husbands 
rarely recover. Marriage is a lottery; every 
wife does not become a widow. Wrinkles 
are woman’s marriage lines; but when she 
gets them her husband will no longer be 
bound. The woman who believes her hus- 
band loves her is capable of believing that she 
loves him. A good man’s love is the most 
intolerable of boredom. A man often mar- 
ries a woman because they have the same 
tastes, and prefer himself to the rest of cre- 
ation, If a woman could know what her 
lover really thought of her she would know 
what to think of him, Possession is nine 
points of the marriage law. It is impossible 
for a man to marry a clever woman. Mar- 
riages are made in heaven, but old maids go 
there, 


THE GRAND PARAGRAPHIC 


TOUR 


Composed a little story 
About a cockatoo, 
With no desire of glory, 
To see what would ensue 


It took the public liking 
From China to Perv; 

The point of it was striking, 
Though pertectly untrue. 


It began in a morning journal 
W hen gooseberies were due ; 

The subject seemed eternal, 
So many scribes it drew. 


And in every evening column 
It made a great to-do, 
Sub-editors so solemn 
Just adding thereunto. 


* * + 


It leapt across the Channel, 
A bounding kangaroo ; 

It did not shrink like flannel, 
But gained in size and hue. 


It appeared in French and Spanish, 
With errors not a few; 

In Russian, Greek and Danish, 
Inaccurately, too, 


And waxing more romantic 
With every wind that biew, 

It crossed the broad Atlantic, 
And grew and grew and grew. 


At last, like boomerang, it 
Sped back across the blue, 

And tall and touched with twang, it 
Appeared whence first it ew 


* * * 


Its horrors yearly thicken, 
It stick to me like glue, 
And sad and conscience-stricken, 
I curse that cockatoo. 
I, Zangwill. 


IN SIGHT 


New edition of Looking Backward 
A with a biographical sketch of Mr. 

Bellamy by Sylvester Baxter, and a 
portrait, is published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. The same firm issues a volume 
of Mr. Bellamy’s short stories under the title 
The Blindman’s World, with a prefatory 
chapter by Mr. Howells. There are fifteen 
of these stories which have not been collected 
before. 

* * 


Charles Scribner’s Sons publish Octave 
Thanet’s new volume of short stories called 
The Heart of Toil ; they import Fashion in 
Paris by Octave Uzanne, a record of the 
various phases of feminine taste and zsthetics 
during the last century, translated by Lady 
May Lloyd. It contains 1co full page color 
plates and 250 text illustrations by Frangois 
Courbin. 

% * * 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have a new History 
of the People of the Netherlands, by Petrus 
Johannes Blok, Ph.D., Professor of Dutch 
History in the university of Leyden, trans 





lated by Oscar A. Bierstadt and Ruth Pur- 
nam, The work will be issued in three or 
four parts. The first volume covers the 
period from the earlier known times to the 
beginning of the fifteenth chapter, and cov- 
ers ground that has never before been treated 
in England. Professor Blok was called to 
Leyden in 1894, at which time he became 
also Queen Wilhelmina’s instructor in Dutch 
history. 


* 1% *~ 


Henry Holt & Co. publish French Lyrics 
collected and edited by Professor A G. Can 
field, of the University of Kansas, and con- 
taining two hundred and thirty poems. The 
list of authors range from Villon, Marot and 
Ronsard to Maupassant and Bourget. The 
same firm will issue a history of English Ro- 
manticism in the eighteenth century, by Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Beers, of Yale. 


* * * 


The Harpers publish a volume of poems 
by Thomas Hardy, called Wessex Poems and 


Other Verses. A new novel from Mr. 
Hardy may be expected soon, 
* * * 

Christmas Carols, one of Lamson and 


Wolffe’s announcements, has an agreeable 
frosty sound. The book is to contain twelve 
selected songs, with an introduction by the 
Rev. W. Humphrey, and six full-page pic- 
tures by L. J. Rhead. 


The same firm will publish Wall Street 
and the Nation; France and Politics, by 
Henry Clews, a summary of the last twelve 
years of the Street, and also a new edition of 
the Clews’s Twenty-eight Years in Wall 
Street. 

+ * * 


Paul du Chaillu, the African explorer and 
Scandinavian historian, has nearly completed 
his work, The Land of the Long Night, to 
be published by Drexel Biddle of Philadelphia. 
Its scene is laid in Scandinavia; it is partly 
historical, and contains among other things a 
striking chapter on the great Viking Sea 
Battle. 

Mr Biddle will bring out also Giles In- 
gilby, anew novel by the perpetual W. E. 
Norris, and an illustrated work by E. I. Ben- 
son, the author of Dodo, entitled The 
Money Market. The Laurel Walk, a novel 
by Mary Louisa Molesworth and Paving the 
Way, a romance of Australian life, by S. 
Newland, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The Widower, by W. E. Norris: D. Appleton & 


0. 

David Harum, by Edward Noyes Westcott: D. 
Appleton & Co, 

The Casting away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine, by Frank R. Stockton: The Century Co. 

Home Economics, by Marie Parloa: The Cen- 
tury Co, 

The Adventures of Francois, by S. Weir Mitchell: 
The Century Co, 

Madame Butterfly, by John Luther Long: The 
Century Co, 

Down Durley Lane, by Virginia Woodward 
Cloud: The Century Co. 

Cyclic Law. Editor Pub. Co. 

Lecky’s American Revolution, by James Albert 
Woodburn: D. Appleton & Co, 

Further Doinge of the Three Bold Babes, by S. 
Rosamond Praeger: Longmans, Green & Co, 





The next issue 
of Vogue will be 
a special number 
given up mainiy 
to smart winter 
fashions, 
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ROUNDED MODELS POPULAR —RED IN VOGUE 

FOR NECKWEAR——ABSURDITY OF PARK 
SUITS IN NEW YORK——WHITE HO- 
SIERY IN PRAISE OF IRISH 
FRIEZE-—BOOTS —NOTES 
ON HATS 

The 


e a has been a gray autumn, 

tints of nature and those prescribed 

by fashion accord. As I look from 
my library window on the view before me, I 
$e a vast stretch of woodland and mountain, 
and a background of dull leaden sky, the 
whole landscape infused in a soft mist. Here 
and there the trees have retained their dress 
of red, and are graceful bits of color in a 
sombre outlook, I turn from the window 
and resume my seat by the fire of great logs, 
and gaze into the embers for inspiration. 
My dog, dozing by the hearth, half wakens 
and greets me from the land of canine dreams 
with a tatoo of his tail upon the floor, and 
then settles himself for another nap. Mead- 
ows has left on my desk the small packages 
of samples, and I know that I shall have to 
pass a part of the afternoon in selecting the 
cloths for my winter garments. And so 
good-bye to reverie, 

The grayness outside is reproduced in the 
tweeds, and here there is a thread of green 
and there a bit of red. It is not difficult to 
select possibly among all these grays and drabs 
what I want for my own lounge suits. Gray 
has always appealed to me, although one 
meets not a few men who have stuck to 
blues, and who are coming out very heavy in 
rough cheviots of the dark deep shade. 

It is strange that everything that is not 
rounded this autumn is instripes Sack coats 
or lounge jackets are cut devoid of angles. 
One’s shirt cuffs are parts of circles; one’s 
coliars form rhomboids or spheres, and there 
is nothing square save the ends of one’s neck- 
ties. And here too a man must be careful. 
If you are young and can stand bright colors, 
invest in some of these voyant creations. 
There is red everywhere, and perhaps the 
haberdashers have done this to throw some 
cheerfulness into our Quaker attire. And 
thus the young and the old will be gay of 
neckwear, though they be sober in their other 
dress. 

I think that it was last week that I pointed 
out how absurd it was for an American to 
wear a park suit. These long gray frock 
coats are all very well in London, then they 
are a bit of the atmosphere. They need the 
surroundings of fog and London dinners. 
You almost forgive the queer top hats of the 
Paris students in the Quartier (poor Quartier 
so written about that it exists no more), and 
their ridiculous shirts and spreading ties, 
because the environment calls for it. We 
Americans will never have the broad hulking 
figures of the Englishmen with loose, and 
sometimes ill-fitting clothes, and thus the gray 
frock suit is a mistake I even do not agree 
with my tailor in the use of rough mixed 
material for frock coats, unless the man is 
very tall, his arms long and his shoulders of 
extra width. I think Americans when in 
this country should stick to the black. It is 
more Republican in sentiment, and it is more 
strictly respectable and conservative in tone. 

I have always had a partiality in my own 
wardrobe for pure white underwear, and for 
every day the use of the white hose. The 
very best quality of these are expensive, but 
then they are smart, and even if hosiery is 
not seen on the surface there is so much in 
feeling that you are actually up to the mark 
and to your moral standard all the way to 
your skin. There is an avoidance of the 
cheaper things in life, and of those makeshifts, 
which give a man a certain sense of self 
respect, and what a delightful feeling that is, 
After all, we are selfish, and there are species 
of selfishness that are necessary to a gentle- 
man. He has to account for his rdle in life, 
and he should never forget that he is his own 
best friend and he should be accordingly care- 
ful of himself. I have aiways disliked me- 
chanical devices. I shall never wear gloves 
with clasps. Mine hive one button. 

And thus each deta‘l, no matter 
trivial, of dress and conduct must be studied 


how 


and the reasons pro and con carefully 
weighted. 
And now to other matters. One of my 


most treasured possessions is a great-coat of 
Irish frieze for which I paid I believe five 
guineas. J have had it for ten years and I 
have worn it in storm and rain and snow and 
sleet, and I have carried it from the land of 
the midnight sun tothe treacherous climate of 
New South Wales. I have often wondered 
why our tailors do not push Irish frieze. It 
is the very best waterproof cloth in the 
world, This is one of the so-called cheap 
things that I respect. The coat is an humble 
garment meant only for the roughest weather 
and it stands by you like an honest old friend in 
time of trouble, although you would not care 
to parade with it in the afternoon on a sunny 
day in a city’s fashionable thoroughfare. 
There you are fortified in being a bit of a 
snob, 

I have ordered some very thick. yellow 
boots, but I shall only wear them in the coun- 
try or on snowy days in the city. I never 
wear overshoes, ‘They seem to me so per- 
fectly absurd and not the least manly. I 
never allow myself for a minute to keep on 
the shoes or boots I wear in the street when I 
go into the house. And even you whose 
means are limited can, by investing in two 
pairs of boots, find that the money thus 
spent is not thrown on the waters, When 
one is in the sanctity of chez soi, the slipper 
is preferable to the thick boot of che 
street. A man is so much surer of himself 
when his boots and his hat are as they should 
be, These are the two extremities to which 
we must pay the most attention. 

I have an absolute contempt for the man 
who brushes his hat with a whisk-broom, 
One should always use a soft brush, and there 
is but little excuse for a man not having one, 
as they are very cheap and are within the 
reach of the slimmest pocketbooks. 

If you must wear brown or russet boots in 
the city, never wear them with any other 
clothes than your business suit, and then be 
sure that they are always well polished and 
varnished, even if you have to do it yourself. 
Wear black boots of leather with black 
clothes, whether they are business, lounge or 
of other cut. Remember that a black derby 
accords with a gray suit, although you may 
likewise with this wear a gray felt hat, but 
never with this neutral tint wear brown head- 
gear. I thing that you will find the hats of 
this season—I mean the derbys with the bell 
crown are better suited to your face than 
the square styles, which are of the same shape 
as a groom would wear in the country. 

And now I have, I believe, finished my 
lecture for the day. There is little to say 
about novelties, as these are not forthcoming 
in great numbers. The ties have new pat- 
terns and new combinations, and you will be 
smart as long as you stick to the plaids or the 
stripes on a dark ground. 

My dog has yawned and shaken himself, 
and the very fire is almost in ashes. The 
day grows darker and the mist thicker. I 
shall be obliged to call Meadows and have 
some few orders executed, and then Fido and 
I (he, good beast, on foot and I with my sta- 
tion wagon) will go out into the grayness of 
the twilight to the railroad to drive up a 
friend who is coming from town for the week 
end. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


GOOD SELECTION FOR LONG 


Aking the selection and purchase of 
M six gowns entails far less personal 
wear and tear of mind than does 

the purchase of a single street gown under 
given circumstances, A woman who ex- 
pects one gown to represent her smartly 
through all the occasions for which it is fit 
during a season, is obliged to give it most seri- 
ous thought. She must make herself famil- 
iar with the whole shopping field at the 
opening of the season. She must read up 
and scan all the fashion papers which have 
merit, and give herself up thoroughly to re- 
flection before she decides and starts out to 
buy. These are the vexing questions: Shall 
it be an all wool, or a mixture of silk or 
wool? Shall it be a cloth or a novelty ma- 
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terial? A bayadére, or a kaniche variety ? 
Women with natural intuitions about dress 
never fail to decide on the right thing; but 
the woman without that gift needs advice, 
and in this case should be told to buy a plain 
ladies’ cloth, as nothing is smarter for her 
purpose. While many of the fancy and nov- 
elty materials carry decided style in color and 
design——for other very good reasons mentioned 
now and then—they are not a profitable in- 
vestment, They are merely a caprice of the 
season in which they appear, having no pur- 
pose to answer in the following year, whereas 
a good cloth lasts two seasons very well in- 
deed. 


ECONOMY AND TRIMMING 


Few skirts will be seen without trimming 
of some kind, so tyranical has fashion become 
in this respect; but it 1s advised that no 
cheap attempts at elaborateness be made, as 
all really good trimm'‘ngs are so expensive 
that to indulge in them would amount to 
much more than the price of making and 
material combined. Stitched bands of bias 
cloth are by far the cheapest and smartest 
kind, of ornamentation for a cloth gown. 
Long, graceful lines on each side of the mid- 
die of front gore, one longer than the other, 
ending in a round swirl, and flaring out to- 
words the bottom are very effective and sim- 
ple. The bands nearest the middle should be 
double the width of the outside ones, and four 
or six of these bands are sufficient trimming. 


WHY THE 
TO FIRST RANK TAILORS 
PATRONS 


FITTED FLOUNCE SHOULD BE LEFT 
AND WEALTHY 


Fitted flounces should not be attempted 
except the tailor or gown-maker is of the 
highest repute, Besides, the new walking 
skirt gored into a flare at the bottom will be 
the most popular and serviceable skirt worn, 
as it looks well just escaping the ground, 
while one with a fitted flounce, whether it 
starts from the sides or becomes a part of the 
front gore, cannot hang well unless it falls on 
the ground. There are many kinds of braids 
this season, which are used between stitched 
bands of cloth, at the same time hand-braid- 
ing, while not as much seen or as much used 
as formerly, is still in vogue. Lace braids 
having chenille woven in them are among 
the very dressy trimmings, while the old style 
of jet trimmings has given way to the far 
greater brilliancy of jet paillettes, which are 
the rage at present, 


LEFT-SIDE FASTENED BODICES 


Bodices open in front or cross over on the 
left very low, so as to show those wide front 
openings, in which a vest is inserted, and if 
the vest does not close up the front and finish 
with a cellar band, then it is cut half low, 
and shows a chemisette above it for neck 
finish. Bodice fronts having revers whereon 
colored velvets may be introduced always pro- 
duce pleasing effects, but a much newer 
touch lies in a flat braid and button finish to 
the fronts, letting the velvet revers of the 
vest turn over these fronts, Every bodice 
feature is now designed to show off these new 
velvets, or silks dotted with velvet. Sleeves 
remain long at the wrist with a slight trim. 
ming at the edge of the outside arm seam, 
which repeats the bodice decoration. Collar 
bands are wide and straight, their upper and 
lower lines, however, are devised into odd 
conceits. Very smart is thecollar-band which 
rises up at each ear into a blunt point, forming 
a half high collar. 


MODES IN COLLAR BANDS 


So is the bandto be admired which is de- 


- signed into upper and lower points at the 


back, while over its fastening are double rows 
of small jeweled or gold buttons. Small bits 
of whalebone are used to support these odd 
shapes. Wired leaves of mousseline, silk or 
velvet curling over these bands are quite chic, 
and so is the turn-over velvet piece, which, 
while narrow under the chin, flares wider to- 
wards the back. Wired lace leaves and flow- 
ers are seen on lace or lace-trimmed bodices, 
the color on the band shining through. 
Neck-band fastenings are usually hidden 
hooks and eyes, but one will see. now and 
then on the smartest of French gowns the 
back fastened with a rosette or bow. Many 
are wearing brilliant little brooches over the 








hidden fastenings. However, all these thing 
depend upon the style of gown and the sor: 
of neck band it has. 


SKIRT FASTENINGS 


While mentioning fastenings, it is well + 
say a word about the closing of plackets on 
the new skirts, whose tops are fitted without 
a gather or wrinkle. They are either but 
toned down the back with very small but- 
tons, or hooked and the buttons placed on 
the outside. But quite the smartest of these 
skirts was one seamless in the back but open 
in front, the placket hidden by a broad cloth 
strap (the gown was of gray cloth) and 
stitched down on both sides, then hooking 
under the girdle. A woman needs not only 
a fine figure to attempt this style of skirt, but 
she must not have over-large hips, for the 
slightest grossness or defective outline will be 
sure to show to greatest disadvantage. 


MATRON’S BONNETS 


Matron’s bonnets or capotes are very small 
and show three-cornered brims, besides hav- 
ing little back tabs. Pinched up folds of 
velvet or soft felt are drawn up for crowns, 
while the brims are finished in a dozen differ- 
ent ways. In front a single feather and 
jeweled ornament with small rosettes and fan 
plissés of chiffon crépe, proves really becoming 
to most faces. Some of these capotes have 
pieces cut out of their front brim—uin fact 
they suggest, in various ways, Dutch head- 
dresses modified for the day and hour A 
pretty idea is to attach double narrow ribbon 
velvet—black usually—for strings, to be fas- 
tened under the chin or at the side, witha 
jeweled buckle or ornament slipped through 
and resting several inches below the starting 
point of these velvets in the centre of back, 
These light strings cannot fail to improve the 
effect of the head in the sides and back, as 
few women retain their youthful uxuriance 
of hair after forty, and a stringless hat or 
toque is often very trying for that reason. 

For forenoon wear these charming bonnets 
are built up of a soft felt, which may be 
manipulated as easily as velvet. Wings, 
quills, or a bird, combined with a velvet pouf, 
ora hand-made velvet rose, as well as a smart 
ribbon bow, suffice to give a very smart air to 
them on the head. 


GIRDLES 


Hy is it short fat women almost in- 

\ \ variably wear broad girdles. They 

leave such women without the 
slightest chance of being anything other than 
guys. I donot think there is a woman on 
earth who can afford to wear a wide belt, but 
if she be short she should shun it as she would 
the plague. It produces the effect of a spider, 
all legs and a little body. The smartes: belt 
at the moment is a one-and-a-half inch 
double-faced satin ribbon left long enough to 
wrap twice about the waist and sewn toa 
small clasp which fastens it together in the 
front. After the invasion of jeweled and 
French gilt arrangements that have taken 
such a hole on the public en masse, I think 
every well-dressed woman feels that she 
wants to get as far away from them as possi- 
ble ; and nothing could be more simple and 
becoming than the satin ribbon. 

Old quaint clasps are always desirable and 
give an individuality to the wearer. I saw 
such a pretty belt clasp, made of an old brooch 
and a pair of earrings. The workmanship 
was Florentine mosaic with a frame work of 
gold, quaintly wrought—one earing was 
joined to the brooch with a solid back, the 
other earing had a hook which fastened in an 
eye on the breoch ; this was attached to the 
narrow black satin ribbon and first put plain 
about the front of the waist, then crossed in 
the back—finally hooked in front. In this 
way one could for a mere trifle of outlay 
utilize an old-fashioned set of jewelry and 
make of it something very useful and 
pretty. j.c. S. 
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the name and address of the sender. No 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 





Ig. 5§415—Moiré Persian loose coat 
F ~ reaching only just below the hips and 
with ermine high flaring collar and 
revers. Down the front a jabot of rare old 
Mechlin is caught at the throat with a pearl 
clasp ; hat trimmed very much up at one side 
and made of stitched black velvet ; two black 
feathers and rabbit’s-ear velvet bows form the 
trimming. The lining is of white satin, and 
on this the narrowest black lace ruffles are 
sewn; muff of ermine lined with velvet and 
caught with a velvet bow. ; 
Fig. $436—Smart house gown of apricot 
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Made in all Sizes and 
Weights with finest pos- 
sible finish. 


Light Gauze Un- 
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Capes and Ladies’ 
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FINE CARPETS, 
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Special Design Furniture 


Estimates and designs furnished upon 
application, 
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gros-grain with a polonaise of heavy Irish 
point in the same tone. The skirt flares and 
sweeps the ground and over this the embroid- 
ery reaches almost tight. The opening is at 
one side and is cunningly hooked so that it 
appears to be without fastening. Bodice part 
bloused and fastened over at the side with 
crystal buttons. Plain sleeves with a little 
fulness at the arm hole and large cravat and 
girdle of mauve soft satin in a very pink tone. 

Fig. 5437—Attractive frock fashioned 
after this model and made of cloth and vel- 
vet. The skirt is a soft smoke gray tone of 
cloth long and flaring. The coat is of velvet 
in a darker shade and is bound with bias folds 


of velvet stitched over. 
cuffs are of the cloth, 
Fig. 5438—An exquisitly graceful house 
gown is made with a petticoat of white 
duchess satin over which accordion-plaited 
tulle, in white, is hung, then over all is a 
chantilly polonaise spreading far apart in the 
front allowing the petticoat to be seen. A 
guimp of silver spangled net shows the throat 
through or it can be made over white duchess 
accerding to taste. Around the décolletage is 


Guimp collar and 


a soft puff of lace terminated with a bow of 


lace ; plain sleeves ending at the elbow with a 
lace flounce and a twist of lace knotted at 
the side. 
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Fig. 5441—Cloth costume of gray mauve 
Venetian. Perfectly plain skirt, Luttle jacket 
bodice with a high girdle in the back, and 
drawn narrow in the front beneath the girdle. 
The jacket fits the hips perfectly plain and 
rounds off toward the front. Puckered in 
the shoulder seams is a cloth panel, which has 
a rever, and continues down over the girdle, 
ending ina point stitched flat to the jacket- 
Entire jacket outlined with a narrow black 
silk braid over white. Vest of tawny lace 


Lyons Silks. 


| Moiré Renaissance and Regina, 


Satin Impression Sur Chaine. 


Brocaded Silks. 


White Silks and Satins 
for Wedding Gowns. 


Faconné and Broché Silks 
for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Velvets. 

Fancy, Plain and Mirror Velvets, 
Grenadines and Gazes. 


Broadway A 19th és. 


NEW YORK 
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AVENUE STORE 
WHEN YOU BUY LINENS 


you are obliged to take the salesman’s 
word. Then why not the word of one 
who has made LINENS alifestudy? We 
select our Linens from the best products of 
the leading manufacturers in ali Europe 
and know that the goods are right and the 
prices right. 
_ Here are a few suggestions for the din- 
“< reom : 

ablecloths, round or square, plain or 
hemstitched, in all sizes with nepkins to 
match. Fancy articles for the table— 
centre-pieces, tray-cloths, doilies, etc. 

For the bedroom : 

Bed Linens by the yard in all widths and 
made up ready for use in all sizes, includ- 
ing the best hand-hemstitched linen 
sheets at $5 a pair ever shown; pillow 
cases to match, $1.25a pair. The newest 
and daintiest thing in bureau covers, 14%45 
inches, in white ground with pink an 
blue figures, at $1 each. 


WM. 8. KINSEY & CO. 


Near 76th St. 988 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
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Telephone Service 
at Your Office 


is a recognized part of busi- 
ness equipment. 


Telephone Service 


at Your House 


is a convenience that once 
experienced will never be 
relinquished. 

Message Rates make the 
cost of the service very mod- 
erate. 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
15 Dey St., 952 Broad way, 115 West 38th St. 
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over satin and chiffon; lace revers over the 
cloth and little velvet loops crossing over the 
vest from the bust down, and fastened with 
small steel bttons; hat of puffed velvet: to 
match the collar, and caught at one side with 
black velvet roses and a bird of Parridise 
aigrette; pale blue velvet collar aud gridle. 

Fig. 5443—Novelry Lyons silk gown. 
Skirt cut with flounce crossed over and reach- 
ing to the waist ; this is edged with little pip- 
ings of velvet, corded. Bodice tight fitting, 
Eton jacket included in the belt and striped 
across with tiny folds of velvet. Broad revers 
forming a round flat collar in the back and 
treated with velvet folds. Chiffon and lace 
vest trimmed with folds of satin as far as the 
bust line. High crushed velvet collar and 
wrinkled sleeves. Velvet hat trimmed with 
wired bow and violets with two or three 
American beauties peeping from between the 
violets. 

PAGE 245 

Lerr Ficure—Prince Albert suit of Ox- 
ford vicuna, revers faced with silk in the 
same manneras a man’s frock coat ; two plait 
skirt with front gore. 

Ricut Ficgure—Cutaway suit of gun club 


check ; ‘Tattersall waistcoat; three-piece 
skirt. 
PAGE 247 
Uprer Lert Ficure—Particularly good 


style coat of black cloth cut away, with velvet 
collar. Fly front faced with satin. Black and 
white lining. This model is also made in 
brown and blue. 

Urrer Ricut Ficgure—Cauadet blue box coat 
trimmed with black braid and fastened with 
military buttons. 

Luwer Ricut Figure —The smartest imag- 
inable little coat is like the sketch and made 
of a blue satin finish cloth appliquéd with 
large disconnected bow-knots of white cloth 
embroidered at the edge with greenand black. 
Deep collar, turned-up cuffs. Double breasted 
front with large smoked pearl buttons. Fancy 
lining of light silk. This coat also comes in 
other colors. 

Lower Lert Ficure—Coat for a little girl 
of seven years made of blue cloth or other 
colors, lined through with heavy taffeta. A 
deep colar of cloth is overspread with a duch- 
ess lace collar and edged with blue fox fur 
which ends in a tail that hangs down the 
front of the coat. 


2¢2 
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Dark blue, a.most black, cheviot serge 
street frock for early autumn wear. Plain, 
well-hung skirt, with a shallow yoke of mauve 
taffeta corded. Bodice made with a deep 
corded taffeta yoke, over which the cloth is 
draped and turned back in two dog ear revers; 
down either side the front three amethyst 
buttons are effectively used. High, plain 
mirror velvet collar, around the neck at the 
base of the collar light blue silk gauze is 
loosely knotted, then tied at the bust line in 
another knot, and finally hanging beneath the 
belt in two tied ends. Smart wide black 
rough straw hat trimmed with black chiffon, 
partially encrusted with lace and stuck through 
with quills, 


PAGE 


PAGE 252 


A novel hat with black velvet brim, turned 
up on both sides ; crown of black and white 
striped velvet ; two long black plumes caught 
in tront with a steel buckle. 


MARBLE HALL 
RF’: an illustrated article by Mr. Glee- 


son White, in the International Stu- 

dio, entitled An Epoch Making House, 
is taken the view that is found on page 243. 
Mr. White says that this hall is in every re- 
Spect a unique interior; its very proportions 
suggest a picture by Mr. Alma-Tadema, So 
cleverly has Mr. Philip Webb employed his 
material that a sense of translucency, almost 
of transparency, is its dominant note. He 
has not spoilt his scheme by undue variety of 
color, and it should be an axiom that varie- 
gated material should be treated either 
with plain surfaces or simple large moldings. 
Here a cornice which runs round the room 
is perfectly adapted. As the light falls 
through the windows, especially through the 
circular window at the end, this cornice is 
seen to be semi-transparent, and so proves it- 
self to be not enameled slate, nor any ingen- 


ious imitation, but veritable marble—the 


material for imperial palaces. 
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RULES 

(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail haloes publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 





1162. A Perfect Figure from a 
Dressmakers’ Standpoint. To H. R. 
—Will Vogue kindly settle a much disputed 
question? What are the dimensions of a 
perfect figure? I mean, of course, a dress- 
maker’s measures. For instance, I know a 
model five feet four inches in hight, waist 
twenty-two, bust thirty-four, weight, one 
hundred andthirty pounds. Will you kindly 
tell me what is considered the perfect figure ? 

Dressmakers differ as to the dimensions of 
a perfect figure. Some like very large hips, 
others not, etc. We think a figure five feet 
five inches in hight, waist twenty-two, bust 
thirty-four, weight one hundred and thirty, 
would be correct. The model you give has a 
very good figure. The figure that is most 
liked at any one period is largely a matter of 
fashion. In making gowns and stays the 
tendency at present is to produce rather large 
hips standing straight out from the waist line 
and a low bust. You can readily see how 
this differs from the Elizabethian and Louis 
xv fashions in figure. Anatomically no two 
human figures are exactly the same. 


1163. Apricot Taffeta Waist.—To 
M.L. Will you kindly tell me how to make 
an apricot color taffeta silk waist? I want ir 
to be dressy but not too elaborate or difficult. 
Do you think I could use some English thread 
lace (white) that is about an inch wide? I 
have several yards of it, but don’t know just 
how to make the waist or how to trim it. 

Make your taffeta silk waist with a tucked 
back, and in the front set three tiny tucks ; 
then insert a row of your thread lace, then 
three more tucks, then cut the edges of the 
fronts into pointed tabs on which run two 
rows of very narrow black and white baby 
ribbon and in the centre of each tab put a 
small steel button, fill in the space between the 
fronts with a ruffle made of strips of silk and 
lace sewn together. Very small sleeves with 
tucked tops and cuffs cut in tabs and trimmed 
with velvet ribbon, 


1164. Suitable Lace for Reception 
Dress. Finish for Net Flounces. To 
P. Q. R.—(1) Please let me know what 
will be suitable to trim a pale blue silk re- 
ception dress—lace to be pure white and 
about six inches wide for the décolléte waist 
and ‘over the top of the sleeves. I wish to 
pay from three to five dollars a yard; also let 
me know where I can purchase it. 

(2) What would make a handsome trim- 
ming for the bottom of black Brussels net 
flounces? There are two on the black satin 
skirt, extending from belt to hem of the skirt. 
Would a strip of black spangled trimming 
about an inch wide or wider with two rows of 
narrow black velvet or black satin ribbon 
make an effective finish ? 

(1) It would be better for you to get a 
real lace as you are willing to pay from three 
to five dollars a yard, as real lace is always 
useful, never goes out of fashion, and can be 
cleaned over and over, which imitation laces 
do not stand. Point appliqué can be bought 
for your price, also some qualities of duchesse. 
Wanamaker; Simpson, Crawford and Simpson 
and Altman all have lirge assortments of 
laces from which to choose. 

(2) Two rows of narrow black velvet ribbon, 
laid flat, edged with a narrow band of pailtetté 
or jet is avery pretty trimming for black 


vi 


net flounces. Narrow plissés of the net 
headed with jet also finish ruffles effectively. 


1165. Black Silk Gown and Brown 
Velvet Shirt and Skirt—Fur Trim- 
ming. To M. M.—I have enough black 
silk lke sample for skirt. Would you ad- 
vise having it cut-the fitted flounce style of 
skirt, and would you trim it in any way? 
Am only five feet tall. And what bodice 
would you wear with it? Would you try to 
match silk and have bodice of same? Black 
is not becoming. 

(2) Then I have brown velvet like sample 
for a waist. Would you have it made shirt 
waist style? And what skirt would you get 
to wear with it? Would you like enclosed 
sample of cloth with it? Thought that ma- 
terial would be nice for walking skirt. 

(3) 1 have a nice tailor-made winter coat 
of very dark blue. Should like either to get 
a storm collar and muff to wear with it or 
have the coat trimmed with collar and revers 
of fur. Which would you do and what fur ? 

(4) With what color would you line black 
silk skirt and cloth skirt like sample? 

(1) As you are only five feet tall we would 
not advise a flounced skirt ; it would make 
you look shorter. Havea seven-gore skirt in 
the new style, which fits the hips tightly and 
flares at the bottom, Black silk gowns will 
be very popular this winter, and advise you to 
get enough more silk to make the lower part 
of body and sleeves ; the upper part can be of 
velvet, chiffon or some*hing of that kind, 
which, will keep the black away from your 
face, as you say it is unbecoming. The bod- 
ice of model 5336 Vogue, 8 Sept., would be 
effective with yoke of pretty lace, bows and 
ruffles of white silk, or velvet of some becom- 
ing color. If you are over 34 bust measure 
omit the little ruffles across the front. The 
bodice of 5491, Vogue 15 September, is also 
effective. 

(2) Make your velvet shirt waist like the 
upper left figure of page 119 Vogue, 24 Febru- 
ary. Thisisa simple shirt with applications of 
heavy lace medallions on the fronts ; these 
are very effective of yellow lace on velvet. 
The sample you enclose would look well for 
a skirt, but a plain brown a shade darker 
than the velvet would be prettier. The sam- 
ple is more green than brown, but the colors 
harmonize well. 

(3) Get a collar with tails in front, and 
muff of mink. These you can get of a good 
quality for about $30, It is a very becoming 
fur, looks well with all colors, and is much 
more useful than having the fur made on your 
coat, as you can wear the collar without a coat. 
Of course jackets trimmed with fur are very 
pretty, if one has other furs besides; but if 
you wish to economize, the set of fur is much 
better. 

(4) Donot trim the silk skirt ; the cloth 
skirt you might trim with black braid like 
model 5378, Vogue 29 September, continuing 
both lines around the bottom of the skirt ex- 
cept on the front breadth. 


WALL PAPER BY THE YARD 


Omeone will some day introduce the 
practice of selling wall paper by the 
yard so many inches wide, and the re- 

form will come as other reforms, from the 
lessons of experience. To-day it requires the 
most alert intelligence to know what one is 
actually buying when wall paper is the object- 
ive purchase. 
is about this : 

Simplicita enters the shop to ask for inex- 
pensive red paper. Pleased with one shown, 
she learns that its price is fifty cents a piece. 

How much will be needed for her rooms 
(of which she gives the demensions) ? 

Answer : * ‘Ten rolls.”’ 

Will the reader please observe the differ- 
ence in terms—piece and roll. 

Simplicita’s commercial brain—a some- 
what microscopic quantity—being brought in- 
to service, she quickly calculates five dol- 
iars as the cost—ten pieces at fifty cents. 

Deluded being !—a piece is a piece, a roll 
something quite different. 
almost anything—a piece, a piece and a half, 
two pieces, any quanity that happens to suit 
the trade purposes of the manufacturer. Sim- 
plicita’s commercial mind compréhends one 
thing only—ten pieces—and she continues to 
examine papers. 

She sees one in green that she fancies at 


The usual fate of the buyer | 


A roll may be | 


| 
| 


seventy-five cents a piece, ** On the whole she 
perfers the green pattern if she can get it jp 
red, the extra cost apparently being ver 
smaii ?”’ : 
** Yes, the same pattern comes in red.”” 
Simplicita having already ascertained that 
her room require ten pieces she orders the 
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paper delivered intending to employ her own =: 
paper hanger, ptates « 
Later when the paper is hung, the bill ar." = 
rives, and is, to her astonishment, not the olls ee 
paltry sum she fancied it would be, but many 
times as much—$30. . pads, Ks 
How did it happen? panes ¥ 
The first red pattern was fifty cents a piece, oll. 
It took ten rojls. A roll in that pattern cop- a. ; 
tains two pieces. Had Simplicita bought this aaa wil 
paper her bill would have been twice what ° a , 
she supposed—ten dollars instead of five. But Mm > ¢ . 
the green-pattern paper is not as wide as the e 4 * 
red paper. She has not noted that, nor has Bi i. 
she asked what quantity is required of every Y well : 
paper shown. Nor does the shopman tell h i, 
her—he has as much as he can do answering re 1d b 
innumerable questions put to him daily with. wn al 
out volunteering information. Besides, he os og 
says to himself : ‘* Anyone can see thet pa- ~ re 
pers are not all the same width.”’ the ote 
The green paper not being as wide as the res % 
red, it takes fifteen rolls, and though seventy- rae | 
five cents a piece in green, it is one dollar a vane 
piece in red—red, except in the very poorest a be ig 
and flimsiest papers that fade quickly, always ae 
being more expensive. or 


Simplicita has seen so many papers, had 
ten something in her mind so clearly, has fig- 
ured so quickly with that commercial brain 
of hers that it is to be a mere trifle anyway— 
about five or ten dollars—that the difference 
of twenty-five cents a piece has made no im- 
pression. 

She thinks several times when she gets her 
bill for twenty rolls of fine red paper—i.e., 
thirty pieces at one dollar a piece, viz., $30. 

Pretty tidy cost for a little room that at 
first seemed paperable for five dollars. 

Observe here that the bill is for twenty 
rolls. That mysterious quantity is arrived at 
in this fashion : 

Original estimate for wide red paper of tw 
pieces to the roll was ten rolls—i. e. twent 
pieces. 

Green paper, however, requires thirty pieces 
because it is narrow. 

Red narrow paper requires thirty piece 
also, but being put up a piecé anda half t 
the roll twenty rolls are needed. 

To add to the absurdity the paper hanger’: 
bill is ten dollars for twenty rolls at twenty- 
five cents a piece. He is proudly indifferent 
to the contents of each roll being only a piece 
anda half. A roll is always to him two 
pieces. ‘Twenty rolls must contain fort 
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HAIR DRES 
Serene, Hail Ornamt 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


I have: for this fall season secured an Uw 
dented stock of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
and 
HAIR ORNASIENTS. 


All that cultivated taste can demand will b& 
assuredly gratified in every particular! 

You must examine the artistic make, desig 
quality and superb workmanship to realize the ex 
productions I am able to offer. : 

The constant demand for more room in my 


HAIR DRESSING PARLORS 


has also been attended to during this summer. 
will find the most commodious and coolest parlors 
country, and our lady ard gentleman artis(s cans 
equalled. The art of 


HAIR COLORING 

has seldom, if ever, given the same satisfaction 
accomplished at my establishment. Appointment 
be made ahead of time to avoid disappointment. 

Will send new, beautifully illustrated catalogue 
Telephone call, 2501 18th St. 

A. SIMONSON, 

933 BROADWAY, 21ST AND 22ND 
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ieces, to his thinking, and his bill stands at 
en dollars. 

In any other trade such practices would get 
harsh names. Inthe retail paper trade it is 
ot only considered right but is almost umi- 
versal. 

One prominent merchant makes this state 
ent: ‘‘ Wall papers are sold in the United 
Erates on the basis of eight yards to a piece. 
ne American maker puts up his product in 
olls of sixteen yards, the British manufac- 
urer sends rolls of twelve or twenty-four 
ards, while the French or German paper 
tainer stamps nine yards as the length of his 
].’’ Could anything be more ridiculous 
han to suppose that women who only occa- 
jonally have rooms to paper could understand 
Llithis? It is as absurd as the old English 
way of selling printing paper, under a num- 
er of outlandish terms such as demy, folio, 
ap, quarto, etc., which needed an expert 
and a glossary to understand. 

Wall paper should be sold like cloth—so 
much a yard, so many inches wide. There 
should be no rolls nor preces mentioned. The 
terms roll and piece wherein length and width 
vary are intended to deceive and mislead, and 
they do. The present practice is contrary to 
the straightforward methods of our better 
shops. It is un-American. It will cease in 
time by the demand of the retail customer. 
Or some dealer may have wit enough to see 
that it 1s to his advantage to so sell his papers 
and inaugurate fair dealing where it is much 
needed. 
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MISS KATE MATTHEWS 


Ollowing the line of interest that is rap- 

Fk idly developing for clever photographs 

by amateurs Vogue publishes on page 

241 of this number a portrait entitled ** A 

Coquette.”” Photographs of interesting, 

clever and pretty women are always welcomed 
by Vogue. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


ON THIS PAGE 


Ig. 5427—Full shoulder cape of sable with 
F flounce reaching all around the cape; 
standing collar made of the ruffle; lining 
of rose-pink brocade ; large black velvet hat, 
trimmed with many feathers. Black velvet 
frock with long, sweeping skirt, and plain, 
tight-fitting bodice with guimpe made Stuart 
styie, and composed of white satin embroidered 
in black and silver. 
Fig. 5429—Modish coat of Persian lamb. 





Fantail back with revers and flounce of rose- 
pink velvet run through with a pin stripe of 
black and white satin. There is a very high 
collar in the back, which stands up about the 
ears and is wired. A jabot of soft yellow lace 
is made in a cravat at the throat, and falls 
gracefully down the front, and peeps from be- 
tween the pink ruffles. Beginning at the 
bust and reaching to the waist are antiyue sil- 
ver buttons. Sleeves are finished at the hands 
with full bias flounces of the velvet ; plain 
black cloth skirt trimmed with flat bands of 
taffeta stitched and headed with a black silk 
cord, Extreme bottom of the skirt edged 
with a two-inch band of Persian lamb ; soft 
velvet hat of black velvet, shot with whire, 
and trimmed with feathers. 











WEDDING 
STATIONERY. 
Samples Furnished. 
Teopore B, Srarr, 


206 Firrh AVENUE, 


MADISON SQUARE, 


Extending through to 1126 Broadway, 











B. SCHULICH 


LADIES’ TAILOR, DRESS- 
MAKER AND FURRIER 


Respectfully suggests to patrons who may 
be passing through New York at this 
time the advisability of an immediate 
consultation as to next season’s styles, 
which are already determined, 

Orders given now will receive the 
leisurely attention which at a later date 
it is sometimes impossible to give them; 
and prices will also be made exception- 
ably moderate. 


10 WEST 35TH STREET 
Near Fifth Avenue. 














weary brains. A jar of 








Since NOAH’S Time 


The strength or extract of beef has always 
been regarded by mankind as pre-emi- 
nently the greatest source of vigor and re- 
freshment It has strengthened and 
soothed centuries of tired muscles and 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
contains the concentrated strength of the 
finest lean beef. It enables anyone to 
make the most delicious strengthening 
soups and sauces easily and quickly. 






































RILONTFA 
_ LADIES SHOE 


WHAT SHE WEARS. 


A well dressed foot gives a woman an elegant 
appearance which cannot be gained by rills, 
ruffles and embroidery. We introduce this shoe 
believing it equal to any shoe, even those costing 
as much as six dollars. It is stylish, handsome, 
serviceable and comfortable from the moment it 
is put on the foot. [lade by modern methods 
from the best English, French and American 
lasts, it is a shoe which in every way will please 











Vogue women. 

Honestly it is as good or better than shoes for 
which you have paid six dollars, and we want 
to make you our customer by proving it to you. 





Tri-on-fa CORK Inner Soles 


are a wonderful new invention and are used in 


every pair. 
They make the shoes flexible, form a cushion 





for the foot, are heat proof, cold proof and 
water proof. 


BY IIAIL. 


Until your dealer has them, we will send you 
a pair, prepaid, for $2.50. We guarantee them 
and will refund your money if you wish. 

Our Shoe Book tells an interesting story. 

Shall we send you one? 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Hurley & Cashman, tynn, ass: 

















